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ON THE HIGHWAYS 


ON THE HIGH-SEAS 


RA POWER - 


in every drop of “DRY”GAS 


The super-energy of “dry” live steam 
drives the ocean greyhound .to ‘its utmost 
in flashing speed and irresistible power. 


And just as dry steam gives a third more 
driving power on the high seas, so “dry,” 
live gas puts the utmost in flashing speed 
and power into the engine of your car. 


Texaco-Ethy] is the “dry” Ethyl gasoline. 
It yields every ounce of its potential anti- 
knock power because it burns completely. 


There are no heavy ends—no liquid drops of 
raw gasoline to clog the engine’s action or 
dilute the oil. Every cylinder is alive, for 
Texaco flows evenly through the manifold 
and distributes uniformly an equal mixture 
of “dry” gasoline vapor and Ethyl compound 
into every cylinder. 


Stop at the Texaco pump for the extra 
anti-knock power of this premium motor fuel. 
Use Texaco-Ethyl, the “dry” Ethyl gasoline. 


Sold in every one of our 48 States. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY e@ TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


ove tascapey- Lb AES DRY” ETHY Lago AS OL ENTE 


BRITAIN’S NEW CHALLENGE FOR 


SUPREMACY IN THE HOTEL WORLD 
FEATURES 


Magnificent Ballroom accommodating 1,200, Restaurant, Grill- 
room, Garage under the Hotel, Beautiful Roof-Gardens, Ladies 
Turkish and Medical Baths, Beauty Parlours, Slimming Rooms and 
Gymnasium, Private Bathroom to every Bedroom and Central 
Heating throughout. 
TARIFF 
Single Room with Bathroom from 32/6 ($ 8.40) 
Double Room with Bathroom from 45/— ($10.80) 
DORCHESTER DANCE BAND (Under Direction of Melville Gideon) 
DORCHESTER ORCHESTRA (Under Direction of Campoli) 
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PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 


OVERLOOKING HYDE PARK 


( Telephone 
Cables 


~ MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Mayfair 8888 
. Dorchotel, London 


FRANCIS TOWLE 


A 
N.T.C. 4, 


oO, 
UNDER MANGER MANAGEMENT ttf Ss 


IN NEW YORK 
Hotel Woodstock 


43rd St. Just East of B’way 


Room, Running Water for one $2.00 to” 3.50; for two $3.50 to 4.00 
With Private Bath - for one $2.50 to 4.00; for two $4.00 to 6.00 


Hotel Hermitage 
42nd St. and 7th Ave. 


‘Room, Running Water for one $2.00, 2.50; for two $3.00, 3.50 
With Private Bath - for one $2.50, 3.00; for two $4.00, 5.00 


e 
Martha Washington 
29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 

The World Renowned Hotel Exclusively for Women 


Room with Running Water for one $2.00, 2.25; for two $2.50 
With Private Bath for one $2.50 to 3.25; for two $3.00 to 4.00 


INBOSTON 
HOTEL MANGER 


New England’s Most Modernly Equipped and Perfectly 
Appointed Hotel 


at N orth Station, Direct Entrance from B. & M. Depot 
500 Rooms, Each with Bath, Shower, Radio 
for one $2.50 to 4.00; for two $4.00 to 6.00 
NO HIGHER RATES 
These Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheons and Dinners 


For Maps of New York and Boston and Descriptive Booklets 
Write to Travel Department 


\ MANGER HOTELS, 127 West 43rd Street, New York 
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KANGAY 
Welcome 


Courteous Japan crosses the Pa- 


cific to give you cordial greeting 


...at the gangplank of the magni- 


ficent new N. Y. K. motor liners... 


the fastest and finest between the U.S. and the Orient. @ As 
your ship heads for the broad Pacific you have already crossed 
the hospitable threshold of the Mikado’s Empire—because you 
enjoy the atmosphere of Japan from the start. When you reach 
the Orient fourteen days later you will know a lot about charm- 
ing Japanese customs and Neeeys too. N. Y. K. ships will 
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give you a running start for the complete enjoyment of your visit to 
the kingdom of cherry blossoms and chrysanthemums. And 14 days, 
going and coming, add almost a month to your visit with Japan. 
JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES ....STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


Magnificent staterooms and suites...swimming pools... gymmna- 
siums...public rooms designed by the artists of the world...and 
menu witcheries that lure the most jaded palate back to its lost 
youth. Deck sports...dancing, of course...and every kind of en- 
tertainment. English speaking stewards. @ Regular sailings from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, first-class $300. up. From Seattle 
and Vancouver direct to the Orient on new Cabin and Tourist-cabin 
motor liners or all Tourist-cabin ships; Cabin $250. up, Tourist-cabin 


$125. @ For detailed information or reservations write Dept. 19. 


New York. 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Ave. 
. 551 Market Street 
1404 Fourth Avenue 
. 40 North Dearborn Street 
605 South Grand Ave. 


San Francisco . 
Seattle . 
Chicago 
Los Angeles . 
@ or Cunard Line, General Agents 

or at any local tourist agent. 
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Raymond - Whitcomb 2 
\ 
Mexico-South America 


Cruise 


A new cruise... 
including Mexico, Panama, the West Indies and 
South America in a memorable trip of 58 days... 


@ To sail February 6, 1932, on the S.S. “Samaria” @ 


WITH four days in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil’s wonder- 
ful metropolis ... four more in Buenos Aires, the “Paris 
of the West”... and visits to Montevideo, the capital of 
Uruguay; Sao Paulo, in the heart of the coffee country; 
Santos, the world’s greatest coffee port, and historic old 
Bahia. Four days in Mexico (with two of them in fascinat- 
ing Mexico City) and calls at the Paxama Canal, Havana, 
Curacao, Trinidad, Martinique and Bermuda. 


@.Only staterooms on the “Samaria” which have direct 
outside ventilation will be sold, and membership is lim- 
ited to 280 passengers. Rates, $1000 and upward. 


Send for the booklet —‘‘ Mexico-South America Cruise” 


Mediterranean Cruise 


At new low prices — but the most complete Mediterranean Cruise 
Raymond-Whitcomb have ever run! There are calls at 24 ports, 
including Tripoli, which is almost never visited by cruises... and 
Casablanca in Morocco— Egypt and the Holy Land, the great Medi- 
terranean cities (Constantinople, Athens, Naples, Algiers, etc.), quaint 
old towns in Jugo-Slavia and five important Mediterranean islands. 
To sail January 30, 1932, on the Cunard liner “Carinthia.” Rates, 
including return passage any time during the year, $950 and up. 


Send for the booklet —‘* The Mediterranean Cruise” 


Tours to California and Europe 
Land Cruises to Mexico 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company 


Executive Offices: 126 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


New York, 670 FirtH Ave.; New York, 225 FirtH AvE.; Boston, 165 TREMONT STREET; 
Philadelphia, 1601 WALNUT STREET; Chicago, 176 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE.; Detroit, 
421 Boox BLpa.; Los Angeles, 423 W. FirtTH STREET; San Francisco, 230 Post STREET 


and 300 agents in 219 cities, or any authorized steamship agent 
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Equally pleasant choice between the prestige 
of Lloyd Express, led by the fastest liners 
afloat; or the vivacity of Lloyd Cabin Quartet 
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... if you “Go Empress.” 

@ Two Empress routes...both from Vancouver 
(trains to ship’s side) and Victoria. Via Honolulu: 
Empress of Japan, largest, fastest liner on the 
Pacific, and Empress of Canada, connecting with 

Los Angeles-San Francisco sailings. Direct Express 
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Actual recerds on Both Routes 
by the “Empress of Japan’? 

Between Yokohama and Victoria... 
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@ First Class for the most fastidious of travellers. 
Tourist Cabin at correspondingly lower rates. Also 
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AHAT first dawn when I saw the sky turning from lilac to 
opalescent rose over the towering mountains of Bali I got 

\ an inward thrill, the unspoken sense that here at last was 
a place which would equal everything that I’d heard about it. I 
Bali is a jewel, a calm, serene emerald set 


was not mistaken. 
in lapis lazuli; a tiny emerald 
as island jewels are measured 
in this world of ours, but with 
scarcely a flaw! ... Such a 
tiny island to hold a millicn 
happy people—fifty miles by 
one hundred—yet the moun- 
tains walk up ten thousand 
feet; the rice fields are quilts 
of green fabric; flowers and 
fruits blossom brightly in a 
hot-house of tropical fertility. 
One has to see a twenty-foot- 
high rose bush in order to un- 
derstand what I mean by Bal: 
flowers. 

Yes, there is infinite beauty 
in Bali, an unassertive confi- 
dence in that beauty. But to 
me by far the most charming 
are the native Balinese- them- 
selves, especially their women. 

As the women of a coun- 
try are—as they live and love 
and have their being—so is 
that country. No land prospers 
with women carrying a burden 
of unhappiness, and Bali has 
come upward to a unique civil- 
ization among the native East- 
ern races for over a thousand 
years. We have seen Japan, 
Formosa, the high class mil- 
lionaire Chinese daughters of 
north and south China, Siam, 
Java, Malaya, Egypt, the 
Ouled Nails—dancers of 
North Africa—and nowhere 
are there native women as 
beautiful as in Bali. There- 
fore it is of them that I)write. 

To be frank, my fest reac- 
tion after landing in Boele- 
leng, North Bali, was one of 
intense disappointment. There, 
a few modern buildings 
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GOLDEN DAUGHTERS OF BALI 


The Loveliest Women of the Orient—An Idyllic Civilization 


and Its Achievements—Temple Dancers and 


Island Goddesses 


By CHarves Baker, Jr. 


Hagar, Bali 


THE PATRICIAN TYPE 


The beauty and distinction of the high caste Balinese woman are the 
results of a civilization developed during a pericd of more than a 
thousand years. 


tapered off into a fringe of rather slovenly, tumble-down dwell- 
ings where slatternly women, Bombay traders, many dirty children 
and countless mangy dogs of every conceivable ancestry, seemed 
mingled into one haphazard mass. 
ing the mile-high table-land at Kintimani, where the active volcano 


It was not until after cross- 


Batoer sulks in temporary and 
menacing silence, that I found 
the real Bali—the South Coun- 
try where the natives are still 
practically untouched by the 
outside influence of our west- 
ern progress. 

In Boeleleng the women 
were far from being the amber 
goddesses whose praises had 
been sung into my ears from 
Hawaii to Port Said and back 
again. They had worn rather 
soiled kains—corresponding to 
the universal Malay sarong—- 
a single length of cloth wound 
about the waist and reaching 
to the ankle, and unattractive 
tight jackets. It was not until 
a day later that I learned that 
the Dutch ideas of conven- 
tion made these jackets neces- 
sary in the town. The women 
agreed in the name of the 
white man’s morals, although 
for centuries the badge of the 
concubine had been a similar 
covering—signifying that she 
had something shameful to 
hide. Not bad logic either, the 
only modern contradiction be- 
ing that the slight relationship 
between native and white is 
brought about solely through 
the demands of the latter, and 
is found in the north of the 
island only. 

Here in Bali a wife actually 
belongs to her husband, cer- 
tainly in all castes up to the 
royal. The average Balinese 
husband is gentle, kind, and 
happy, so the woman’s lot 
could be infinitely worse. Un- 
like Japan, where even in these 
days a girl-child can be sold 
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into prostitution for a stated time before marriage, and unlike 
India, where as a small child she can be married off to a man 
five times her age and automatically become a life-long untouch- 
able, if her husband dies before or after going to his house— 
the women of Bali have a much happier status. 

Although the Bali girl does not hold the exalted position as- 
sumed by her American or European sister, with respect to men, 
still she would probably be less happy were positions reversed. 
The amazing fertility of the volcanic soil makes rotation of crops 
continuous with minimum work. Everyone is well fed. Whereas 
the woman does all but the heaviest labor, she seems far more con- 
tent than most of her sex elsewhere. If her estate were oppres- 
sive, probably a thousand years’ evolution would have remedied it. 
No, things are as they are because in their present state of devel- 
opment it has proved best for the nation as a whole. 

America, with her amazing mass of contradictory legislation on 
the delicate subject of divorce, might well profit from Bali laws. 
A wife may have her freedom if her husband is physically cruel 
to her; the husband may divorce his wife any time during the first 
year of marriage if she is shiftless or slovenly; and the same if 
she is childless, or later presents him with a succession of girl- 
children, or if she is unfaithful. Such cases are referred to 
proper authority and are settled at once, and the bride goes back 
to her parental roof-tree with thanks, and a small money penalty 
from one or the other parties, and that’s that. 

Reno would starve to death in Bali. In Bali they have a code 
and to a great extent live up to it. In America there is a sup- 
posedly clear-cut moral code and divorce ruling ; yet the percentage 
who abide by this code is woefully small, if facts were ever aired 
in public view. Collusion, perjured agreements to “mental 
cruelty” and “desertion” have created a precedent so vicious that 
all our best educators are worrying over the eventual destination 
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of the whole social fabric of the United States of Amerie; 
Universal discontent seems to involve a majority of marriage 
both in America and Europe. Women have, perhaps, been spoilé 
to such an extent that they are a trifle lazy—if truth were tol 
Being largely non-producers they are mentally unable to und 
stand or sympathize with the office problems of a husband wh 
has to produce for them. I speak of all this for comparisot 
for here, in Bali, women for centuries have had their ae 
work to do. They do it—or else go back to father! ... 
while, when not working in the fields, their men-folk Zaid q 
existence of glorified ease unique in the East—sit in the sha¢ 
gossiping, drink palm wine, ride their wiry little horses whi 
the wife walks, or attend their beloved cock- fights. ; 
I don’t say that women should work hard, but I do kno 
that under her present advancement the Bali girl or woman seetr 
happier than any similar group of white women—certainly sh 
is less afflicted with “nerves,” with discontent, with envy, jealous 
of wealthier neighbors, and so on. The quickest way for a bric 
to get packed back to her parents would be to develop a nervov 
breakdown because of some petty household detail, and furthe 
more the women know it. { 
An “engagement” in Bali is_a bit different than in 1 Athena 
When a girl. reaches a marriageable age there is a great celebr; 
tion by her household and by the neighbors. Her father sharper 
his pencil and sets his value on her—depending on her skill i 
weaving, in the dance, on her health, strength and physical charm 
When she finds favor in the eyes of a man, the ardent suitor he 
his father pay a friendly call in order to make his bid for the gir 
The girl’s father is naturally hoping for a bull market, the boy 
father j is a more rabid bear than any wolf of Wall Street. Af 
a round of fancy bargaining they reach an agreement, the mat 
riage fee is paid in coin or kind, and the glad news publishe 
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TEMPLE DANCERS 


The dancers are usually the most beautiful and exotic of Balinese women. 
a perfection and skill rarely equalled elsewhere in the Orient. 


Beginning their arduous training at the age of four or five, these girls achieve 
When they reach maturity the dancing- girls are generally forced to retire, for the 


vitality of girlhood is essential for the rigorous demands of dances that may last an hour or more. 
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THE LEADER OF THE BALLET 
Crowned with a headdress of hand-wrought gold and swathed in gorgeous brocades, the leading temple dancer at Den Pasar is a miracle of grace. 


Between her eyes may be seen the ancient Hindu caste mark; in her ears, two large gold cylinders set with precious stones. 


Her every move- 


ment from her tiny feet which flicker beneath her kain to the sinuous rhythms of her arms and slender hands is executed with amazing precision 
and beauty. 


hroughout the village. Ten dollars is low, one hundred is high. 
Possibly thirty dollars might be “average” for a fine, upstanding 
naiden. The girl and her family have the right to reject all 
uitors if they wish. 

Shortly before the time set for marriage there sometimes comes 
in exciting event to liven things up—the traditional Balinese ab- 
luction, of which so much has been written, and so little really 
inderstood. This is usually staged by friends or relatives of the 
‘room and with the knowledge of the bride’s parents, who con- 
yeniently absent themselves so that it may be done without any 
itch. The girl may go willingly with these abductors and join 
n with the “enforced” elopement which follows; or if she has 
| flair for the dramatic she struggles, screams, kicks and bites— 
ind otherwise audibly pretends that she is being kidnapped and 
naltreated. 

The wind-up is that she and her suitor elope, while her family 
‘eturns to the empty home and promptly begin to storm about 
heir violated honor. Next morning emissaries from the run- 
\way couple come to her father and explain with great earnestness 
hat the young man is most contrite, that honorable marriage awaits 
he daughter, and that the groom craves forgiveness—which is 
sranted after just the proper amount of stage-play—and the long- 


awaited feast is prepared with traditional pomp and circumstance. 

In Bali a wedding is a celebration for the relatives, friends— 
in fact the whole village, men, women, children and dogs! The 
groom dresses himself in his dazzling best and accompanied by 
relatives and friends goes to the bride’s home—where the run- 
away daughter has been restored. Here he is royally welcomed 
with music and festivities. The bride’s father offers him a cere- 
monial chew of sirii—betel nut—the blushing bride appears and 
joins her new guide and protector. 

If the temple is not too far away they are usually married there 
so everyone in the village may attend. Where this is impossible, 
the family shrine in the compound is used, which is usually walled 
in from the roadway outside. 

The priest receives his various gifts, which have been collected 
for him. He strikes his bell and the ceremony begins; the tra- 
ditional service is read; after a few more formalities the bell is 
struck again; the bride and groom are sprinkled with holy water— 
so generously, in fact, that they have to change their clothing. 
The marriage is finally sealed by exchanging portions of rice 
and spiced meat—silent evidence of the mutual consideration 
which will be their duty in times to come. With the ceremony 
finished, the feasting begins—music, dancing, eating, drinking until 
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FLOWERS OF THE TEMPLE 


The temple dancers of Bali are in no sense professional. 
no payment for the years of study they give to their art and all money is 
held by a treasurer who spends it for equipment and costumes. 


sundown, when the bride and groom are escorted to their own 
From this point on they become a productive cog in the 


home. 
community machine. 

My firm belief is that the 
happy functioning of this 
community system is due in 
large part to the training— 
or lack of training—which 
mothers give their children. 
Motherhood in Bali reduces 
the nursery problem to a 
minimum. When the child 
is old enough to navigate 
alone it is immediately freed 
of all parental cares except 
physical safety, food and 
drink in proper season. 
There are few baby clothes 
in Bali, take my word for it. 
And no-baby shoes to croon 
sentimental lullabies over by 
the sacred cradle. It may 
be that this lack of individual 
mother attention detracts 
from the child’s ego, or what- 
ever long name the psycho- 
analysts would call it, but 
frankly their national history 
shows that this is not true. 
While there have been no in- 
ternational figures in Bali the 
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BEFORE A SCULPTURED PORTAL 


Though the Balinese have inherited no supreme architectural wonders 

from the past, they possess, literally, thousands of temples. 

they remain marvelous craftsmen still capable of creating superb designs 
and sculpture. 


Furthermore, 


fact remains that their community system works easily an 


We have our depressions, Russia has her upheavals, and whil 
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PRELUDE TO THE DANCE 


Religion in Bali is rich in ceremonials and served by an unceasing exuberance 
of music, dancing, art and festivals. These temple dancers are chanting a 
prayer before they begin their performance. 


the Balinese may not now b 
selling quite so much coffe 
and live porkers to prosper 
ous Chinese merchants i 
Malaya as they did in 1928 
still there is no so-called un 
employment, for the Ba 
man never had to work mor 
than four days a week t 
make a prosperous living; h 
is always well-fed; he is te 
tally unaffected by all thi 
world-wide furor of th 
white, brown and_ yelloy 
races. Is it not possible tha 
this inheritance of content 
ment, this balanced produc 
tion and consumption, thi 
lack of desire for gain—t 
get ahead of one’s neighbo 
—may not be _ ingraine 
through the fact that ever 
child in Bali, except royalty 
is more or less the child o 
the whole village, and ha 
to find its own proper plac 
in a social circle of othe 
children until maturity ? 


| The Balinese girl has few luxuries, 
herefore she does not long for things 
thich she cannot afford. She has 
bout as many pleasures as the men: 
Jancing, and watching dances when 
he is older—lasting from dark to 
awn—feasting, public celebrations, 
jiusic, bathing in streams and sea, all 
ne outdoor pastimes of womanhood 
a the country. From an outsider’s 
oint of view it would appear that shar- 
ag a husband in comparative amia- 
ility with one or more other wives, 
ind being content in the process, may 
lave advantages over being the sole 
ivife under the hectic western régime 
\vyhere so few find contentment. After 
{, happiness is the main thing. Con- 
jentment—and I don’t mean stupid 
ontentment—seems a step along the 
‘oad toward that happiness, in Bali at 
jeast. 

The woman’s duty is to care for her 


nan—the lord and master—through 
work, thrift, and the bearing of chil- 
ren to provide for the parents when 
dld age comes on. One drawback is 
‘hat in Bali, as in many Oriental coun- 


‘ries, the birth of a daughter is not 


ailed at first with any joyful celebra- 
tion. A wife who continues to pre- 
sent her male partner with a succession 
pf daughters is likely to find herself 
back with her own parents again. But 
then ‘she has almost an even chance of 
blessing him with a son, and all is 
forgiven ! 


All Bali is interwoven with religion—every act of the day hav- 
ing its own significance. Besides the Hindu faith inherited from 
old Javanese forbears, their religion has been expanded to admit 
certain Buddhistic modifications, and interwoven with a certain 
amount. of Polynesian animistic beliefs—which find deities in 


SOLO DANCE 


The arms and hands play an important part in the Balinese dance, bend- 
ing and moving sinuously as they weave a hundred varied patterns to the 
exotic music of the gamelan orchestra. 


TRAVEL 


HC, Cale: 
A PRINCESS OF BALI 


Though the Hindu caste system was brought to Bali 

from India it has lost almost all of its rigor. The 

priests and nobles have special privileges but all 

castes participate in agricultural industry and enjoy 
equal rights and obligations. 


ik 


stone, in trees, mountains, fire and so 
forth. Added to this there seems to 
be a special species of devil which 
must be warded off from many human 
events—marriage, birth, death, and the 
planting of crops. It is the duty of 
priest and priestess to intervene and 
combat such evil forces, and the lay- 
man must do his part through daily 
devotions and offerings to his home 
shrine, the temples and the priests. The 
priestess profession is quite a profitable 
one in Bali, and one bringing with it 
much respect and honor. 

These priestesses are chosen for 
their psychic powers and other weird 
endowments. They may be the wives, 
sisters or daughters of priests without 
having any added quality; they wear 
fine brocades during the ceremonies ; 
can receive offerings from the village 
women, and assist with the priests at 
celebrations. These offerings may be 
fruits, flowers, food, intricate woven 
palm leaf designs, money—a few fra- 
grant petals of frangipani have re- 
ligious significance all over the island, 
as well as throughout much of the 
tropical East. 

The terrible ritual called suttee by 
Hindu India—whereby widows are 
burned on the funeral pyres of their 
husbands—has been stopped by the 
Dutch, as it has by the English else- 
where. This appalling sacrifice has 
not been known since 1903, when a 


native Sultan’s widows leaped into the flames. Now it is arranged 


so that a widow may inherit, and if she has borne sons her lot 
is not nearly so bad as formerly. Contrasted to India’s tens of 
thousands of outcast widows, intermittent starvation in certain 
sections, disease, poverty, and political upheaval, Bali is utter 
paradise. So great is the Balinese love of country that the severest 


H.C, Ostrander 


THE PANTOMIME 


Many of the Balinese dances interpret Hindu myths brought to the island 
twenty centuries ago by missionaries. These dancers standing before a 
gamelan orchestra are ready to begin their pantomime. 
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punishment is to be banished, and the Dutch have wisely reserved 
it only for extreme cases. 

Strangely the most commercially clever and successful indi- 
vidual in Bali is a woman—Princess Mak Patimah—who along 
with my Armenian friend, Mr. Minas, seems to manage about 
everything active on the Island. Besides owning one of the two 
motor transportation lines she has a large, prosperous business 
in textiles, silver and gold work, wood carving, and so forth. 
But to us, here, Princess Mak Patimah is mainly interesting be- 
cause thirty years ago she vio- 
lated one of Bali’s ancient rites 
and has risen through it, by 
her own cleverness, to a posi- 
tion of wealth and admiration 
which comes from both Bali- 
nese and Dutch alike. 

She is perhaps forty-five 
years of age. At fourteen she 
happened to be one of the 
wives of the-aged Sultan of 
Kloengkoeng, South Bali. Due 
to his royal demise she and 
the other widows either had to 
join their master in the flames, 
or be mutilated in the awful 
manner which applied to wives 
who elected not to burn them- 
selves. But Mak Patimah did 
not care much for either of 
these thoughts. Whether 
through terror or a most canny 
foresight, no one can say, but 
she escaped from the palace 
and fled to the Dutch for pro- 
tection. This was granted, 
and she later married an Arab 
and was converted to the 
Moslem  faith—still another 
reason for censure by the 
Balinese, who look down on 
all followers of Mahomet. 
Right now she is still rather 
a handsome woman with two 
daughters who have been 
educated in Dutch schools; 
wealthy, prosperous, respected 
and envied in both Bali and 
Java by keen business men 
who wonder how she has done 
it. So even in a land where 
women are still a commodity, 
more or less, it would seem 
that one who cleaves out may 
better her status considerably. 

While nearly every Bali girl 
is attractive, by far the most 
exotic and fascinating are the 
young temple dancers, or the 
village dancers of the classical legong. Basically this dance is 
of Javanese origin, but as in their stone carving and in their 
music, the Balinese seem to have carried the technique to a much 
higher and more finished level. This development of talented 
girl-dancers may also be due to the prosperity of Bali, which 
gives more leisure to grown-ups so that they can have time for 
their music and dance performances. Every sizeable village has 
its own dancers and its own music. The girls go to the older 
dancers for instruction when only four to five years old. The 
best talent is retained for further instruction. From nine to twelve 
they reach their prime, and during the intervening years their 
work is constant and arduous. After girls begin to mature they 
usually retire, for the tireless stamina of girlhood is necessary for 
numbers which may last an hour or more in the hot climate. 

I have always made it a special point to see native dances 
throughout the Orient. In Bali I found a finished technique all 
its own, which cannot be approached elsewhere—and this does 
not except the Royal dancers of Siam, or Cambodia. Also one 


YOUTH IN BALI 


Every Balinese compound has its pale golden girl, tantalizing to any 

sculptor, who helps at the harvest, carries burdens on her head, or shares 

in the household tasks. This youngster of nine, her hair done in the loose 

twist that signifies she is unmarried, is a typical child of the Balinese 
upper middle class. 


must remember that Bali girls are not professionals. One ¢ 
the amazing things about this work for women and men is th; 
no individual ever receives payment. All gratuities go to tl 
treasurer who saves it for added equipment, costumes, and tk 
like. ; 

Dances are usually held near a temple. The girls are fir 
blessed by their priest, then usually arrange themselves in tw 
rows facing each other and with the orchestra in the backgroun 
unless some special interpretive solo or duo dance is to be don 
The gamelan orchestra it 
cludes an amazing array of gi 
and carved wood frames su 
porting xylophone-like instr: 
ments with bronze keys of oc 
scaling, and which are struc 
with lightning rapidity by tir 
hammers or . special _ stick: 
while the gamelan itself, fro: 
which the whole orchest 
takes its generic title, lool 
like nothing in the world qu 
_ so much as a row of bron: 
“casseroles with the lids o 
which are also struck with spi 
cial hammers or sticks. Cruc 
violins and perhaps a flu 
make up the rest, supporte 
by the most ornate gon; 
imaginable in all sizes up | 
deep-sized mellow ones ; 
large as a big drum. 

The music begins, tinklin 
oddly soft in parts, filled wi 
bursts of queer syncopatio 
A pair of dancers rise une 
pectedly. The oil lights mal 
black shadows on the groun 
against the eager faces of tl 
audience. Bodies and arn 
are tightly fitted into rich bri 
cade, feet bare, headdresses « 
hand-worked gold like a co 
onet with frail trembling blo 
soms spreading fan-wise oys 
each masque-like face. The 
advance, knees bent apart, fe 
turned outward. As _ the 
kams are longer than usu 
their feet stay hidden most « 
the time. The arms mal 
quick patterns, bending at e 
bow and wrist at queer angle: 
fingers trembling separatel 
black eyes flashing jerkily th 
side and that. A fan in ot 
hand makes symbolic pant 
mime; the neck and _ hea 
move in sudden, indescribab 
rhythms. Every movement is the perfection of grace. 

One character entreats for favor—perhaps a man characte 
pleading with his woman. Who can tell all the meanings ¢ 
this rapidly shifting kaleidoscope? ... There is deception m 
covered, anger. One character draws her kris—that wicke: 
crinkly bladed Malay short sword, strapped between the shoulde: 
—and pretends to lunge at the other’s breast. She is elude 
but advances mercilessly; the other falls down. One quick flas 
of steel and it is finished. Abruptly the dance ends. Both ¢ 
the girls turn, sink to their places among the two parallel roy 
of other dancers. They are out of character in a second, bt 
while dancing never by the slightest flicker of an eyelash do¢ 
either dancer respond to any personality in the watchers—althoug 
mothers, fathers, friends may be there in force. They are < 
completely oblivious to their audience as Ruth St. Denis woul 
have been in Carnegie Hall—and this is all the more remarkab) 
when we stop to think that these girls are mere children- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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| ; THE PLAZA DE LA INDEPENDENCIA 


The Plaza de la Independencia stands at the junction of the old and new sections of Montevideo and is the center of the city’s political and social life. 
| The name, Montevideo—“I see a hill”—was given to the city because of the Cerro, or mount, which may be seen across the bay. 


THE GAY CAPITAL OF URUGUAY 


Montevideo, Its Personality and Charm—The Old City and 


the New—Life in a Modern South American 


Metropolis 


By Denis MEYERS 


HERE is a grandeur about Sydney Harbor under the 

noonday sun; there is a rugged splendor in Table Bay 

when the mists swirl around Table Mountain “with its 
cloth on” ; there is sheer spectacle as you approach Rio, blazing 
with a million lights under the shadow of the Corcovada. But 
you are merely an onlooker—it is the magic of set-pieces that 
moves you. 

The approach to Montevideo has no magnificence—it is com- 
monplace enough when the liner docks at'a wharf that has no 
particular distinction, except for the odors from the tanneries and 
frigorificos across the bay. 

And if you have the grim determination of the sightseer to 
view monuments that mean nothing to you—if you are one of 
those who will land from an American liner and make for the 
American Club, I will have none of you, nor you of me. 

For the euide-books ill tell you what you ought to see, and 
the friendly members of the club will introduce you to the social 
amenities of the American community. They may even show 
you a copy of “The Sun,” that community’s official organ, though 
they will possibly not reveal to you the romance behind it—how it 


was founded, one winter’s morning, over black coffee and blacker 
cigars (at twelve cents, and remarkably good!) nine years ago, 
on a capital of twenty dollars and boundless faith and optimism; 
how two of us wrote, edited and sometimes delivered it, and how 
it gradually established itseli—but that is another story. 

But if you have the true spirit of tourism, if you want to see 
the Riviera of South America as it is, to play when it plays, to 
respect and perhaps profit by its industry, and to sympathize with 
its loves, then come with me. 

And so, let me persuade you to travel first to Buenos Aires, and 
there, picking your way amid the maze of key-shaped docks, pass- 
ing the gold in the windows of the money-changers, turning a 
deaf ear to the appeals hurled at you in a dozen tongues by the 
world’s spume, cast up along the muddy banks of the Plate, to 
take your ticket and embark on the paddle steamer for Montevideo. 

For thus will you best catch the spirit of Uruguay; thus, as you 
cross the gray-brown waters of the Silver River that isn’t silver, 
the River that isn’t a river at all, you will get the real thrill so sel- 
dom felt by the traveler. 

You embark at night, and you will stand on deck and watch 
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MONTEVIDEO’S RIVIERA 


At Pocitos, one of Montevideo’s fashionable watering-places, gay crowds promenade along the Rambla 
In appearance, Pocitos, with its lines of motor-cars, its promenade a mile long, 
its cafés and its ornate villas, suggests the gaudier sections of the French Riviera. 


or bathe in the surf. 


the huge crowd on the quay side seem to slide away from the 
boat; while their cries and shouts become fainter, and the irides- 
cent water reflects the lights, emerald, topaz, ruby, gold, of the 
shipping and the buoys. 

If you are wise, you will postpone finding your berth amongst 
the interminable succession of tiny cabins in which you have 
neither room to stand up nor means to sit down, and you will 
occupy a seat in one of the saloons of fantastic decoration and 
abundant plush. You will listen to the tangos played as only 
the native can play them, you will dis- 
creetly admire the senoritas dancing un- 
der the stern eyes of their duennas, you 
will knowingly single out a few of your 
countrymen, And then, once more on 
deck, the faint strains of the accordions 
mingling with the thresh of the paddle 
wheels, you will feel the peace that is 
borne on the heaving bosom of the Plate, 
as, unwitting, you pass sailing ships red- 
olent of romance, prosaic dredgers, 
eternally battling with the slimy mud that 
forever oozes up in the bed of the river. 

The night passes, and in a cold dawn 
you survey murky wastes. The brown 
tinge of the river seems to permeate 
everything, seems to exert a sleepy fas- 
cination over you, till you cannot take 
your eyes from the waters. 

Suddenly, the sun has come out, send- 
ing spears of light along the water, and 
you are at Montevideo. 

You arrive at the Muelle Maciel, hav- 
ing rounded the small mount of the Cerro, 
opposite the town proper, and you have 
a pleasant impression of the absence of 
fuss and officialdom. There is far less 
formality about your landing than you 
had anticipated, your luggage is quickly 
disposed of, and if you have the inevi- 
table tussle with the baulier about the 
proper excess of coinage due to that indi- 


vidual, well, it is a little Uruguayan praec- 
tical joke on the porter’s part, and a joke, 
one may say, that is practiced in every 
city of the world. 

Unlike most seaport towns, you pass 
from the docks right away into the city, 
right away into a picturesque succession 
of cobbled streets and quaint houses, of 
latticed windows and barred doors. 
Montevideo kas an old town and a new 
town, and the old town lingers round the 
waterside, gradually disappearing as you 
climb up the slight hill to the center of the 
town, with its magnificent plazas and 
stately buildings, and reappearing again 
as you descend to the sluggish waters be- 
side which vice is bought and sold, 
bitterly humorous juxtaposition to the 
Police Station and the English Church, 

Like all great cities, Montevideo has 
its ugly side. For with all its topsy-tury 
veydom—its musical-comedy policemen in 
bottle-green uniforms, complete with gun 
and sword; its horse- drawn tram, which, 
unlike its electric brother, requires an un- 
shaven attendant with a red flag to wave 
it past street corners; its jwashing dis- 
played on roof-tops—with ‘all its humors 
and tragedies, it is essentially human. 

Now, perhaps, in the clear morning 
light, those pitiful rows of doorways are 
less ugly than at night, when. the gray 
ghosts of daylight have fled, when the 
cries of this human market rise above 
the din of the jostling crowds, pare 
jeering, sometimes haggling. . 

But turn back with me a few hundred meters, and we are in 
the center of the town, at the magnificent Plaza de la Indepen- 
dencia, with its palm trees shading the seats from the hot sun, 
an endless succession of trams, luxury motors, buses, moving 
round it to and from the long wide vista of the Avenida 18 de 
Julio. Near at hand, too, is the tiny, fashionable street Sarandi, 
which knew one-way traffic before many European cities had 
heard of that Presidential-sent blessing to the taxi-drivers, who 


ONE OF THE CITY’S PLAZAS 


‘+ Montevideo is a beautifully planned city with handsome boulevards and a number of fine plazas. 
Founded in 1726 by Don Mauricio Zabola, Governor of Buenos Aires, Montevideo became the capital 
of the republic of Uruguay in 1828. In recent years it has been one of the most prosperous of South 


American cities. 


) will cheerfully drive you round four 
i squares of streets to arrive at a destina- 
' tion one square distant from where you 
hailed the auto. 

Eighteen de Julio, 25 de Mayo, 8 de Oc- 

tubre, Treinta y Tres—here, in the naming 
of the streets after commemorative dates, 
you get a little of the spirit of Uruguay, 
which has a proper pride in its history. 
| Montevideo does not forget its milestones 
on the road to prosperity, no less in stone 
than in its innumerable public holidays, 
| of which there is an average of almost 
one a week. 
“Work?” says Juan. “No, Sefior, today 
| we must celebrate, it is a fiesta, Besides, 
manana es otra dia—tomorrow is another 


And so, Montevideo celebrates, whether 
it be the extraordinary landing of Artigas 
and his thirty-three men on April 19, 
1825, carrying a banner of red, white 
and blue inscribed “Liberty or Death,” 

and Homerically pitting themselves 
against an army of fifteen thousand; the 
astounding declaration of independence 
by the thirty-three men on August 25th, 
only four months after they had landed, 
_and in spite of the occupation by the Em- 
_peror of Brazil and his troops of nearly 
all the territory; the consolidation of in- 
_ dependence by the Constitutional Code on 

July 18, 1830, or the battles of Rincon, 
‘of Sarandi, Juncal or of Cerrito. 

Yet Montevideo has an atmosphere of 
peace. It is not sleepy, it is far too busy for that, but its broad 
main streets and green plazas seem to welcome the stranger. It 
is not cosmopolitan, like Buenos Aires, for to be cosmopolitan is to 
lose individuality. It exhibits a philosophic calm. The numbers 

of half-built, or half-pulled-down buildings, even along the main 
streets, towered over by gleaming palaces of modern architecture, 
seem to point to a Latin resignation. They will be finished one 
day, time is eternal . . . majiana is eternal. . 

The Montevidean takes his pleasures whole-heartedly. Cross 
the Piaza de la Independencia and go into the Café Britdnico. 
Here you will find the chess players, a knot of onlookers surround- 
ing them, one offering advice, one excitedly seizing a piece to 


ALONG THE SEASHORE 


Carrasco is still another one of Monteyideo’s pleasure resorts where the people come to dine and 
| dance on the terraces of the hotels ‘or to bathe in the surf. A vivacious and sophisticated metropolis, 
Montevideo cultivates all forms of amusements from café life to the opera, with typical Latin- 


American gusto. 
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MONTEVIDEO’S PRINCIPAL THOROUGHFARE 


The Calle 18 de Julio, which extends from the Plaza de la Independencia to the suburbs, is one of 
the finest boulevards in South America. 
is named in honor of a famous historical occasion—the consolidation of independence in 1830 by the 


Like so many of Montevideo’s streets, the Calle 18 de Julio 


Constitutional Code. 


demonstrate a point, one arguing desperately. If, like me, you are 
an indifferent player, you will probably find your game finished 
for you by a scornful patron of the café, who, reaching over your 
shoulder, will disregard your protests and move your bishops and 
pawns with lightning rapidity. 

In common with most South American cities, café life is a great 
feature of Montevideo. There is more business done in the cafés 
than in the offices, and yet the cafés are gay with their excellent 
orchestras, their lottery ticket-sellers wandering in and out, their 
newsboys crying their wares, their flowered tables. 

Everyone drinks black coffee, everyone drinks cocktails mixed 
by an artist. He will take your order for a “rainbow” and in 
the twinkling of an eye a tall glass in 
whose shimmering depths are all the col- 
ors of Nature’s palette will be set before 
you, with a generous bestowal of olives, 
almonds, anchovies, potato salad, and 
similar delicatessen. 

The café empties, and you emerge into 
the golden sunshine. Save for the dron- 
ing of.a bee all is quiet, the noonday 
siesta thas folded the town in its arms. 
Montevideo is sleeping; in some cool 
green patio Juanita is pillowing her sleek 
head in the soft curve of her elbow and 
dreaming of fairy castles, and the latest 
estrenos of Carlitos Chaplin. .. . 

How would you spend your daye? There 
are many attractions open to you. You 
may drive out to the Prado, and lunch 
under a flowered arbor—not without 
cause has Montevideo been called the City 
of Roses—you may feast sumptuously at 
Pocitos, on a terrace overlooking the blue 
of what strangers are apt to call the 
Plate, but is really the sea, while along 
the. wide sweep of a promenade that 
stretches for miles along the golden 
beach, rows of automobiles lie parked 
outside the gaily painted villas of this de- 
lightful suburb. 
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I would prefer you to come with me to 
one of the smaller cafés in the town, to 
Maxim’s, or to the Cervantes, where the 
bust of that sentimental rogue gazes down 
on you, as you eat the steaming puchero, 
Uruguay’s national dish, or taste the fiam- 
bres, that peculiar assortment of cold 
meats which begins a meal, or wrestle 
with a tortilla, the Latin omelette which 
is a meal in itself. 

During the afternoon, if you are so in- 
clined, you can go over to one of the 
frigorificos, and perhaps glimpse a little 
of the huge stock- and meat-canning 
industry of this country where there has 


been comparatively little unemployment.. 


The population of Uruguay only aver- 
ages twenty-four to the square mile, and 
not only does it justly encourage’ tourists, 
it welcomes settlers, who can without diffi- 
culty acquire the rights of citizenship 
after a three years’ residence. 
_ Or perhaps you will drive out in an 
‘automobile (American, without doubt, as 
ninety per cent of the autos and buses 
‘are), to the Parque Hotel, where, at its 
tea dance, you may see the wealth and 
‘fashion of the Uruguayan, the British 
and the American communities. Your 
taxi will glide along smoothly in spite of 
the cobbled roads, for its wheelbase has 
been adjusted so that it runs along the 
tram lines as far and as often as possible. 
Perhaps you will dine out there, with 
the sun still streaming in through the tall 
windows if it is December, when you get 
fifteen hours of daylight, or with the 
myriad lights gleaming if it is June or 


July, when night has fallen with a tropical suddenness. 
Afterwards you may gamble at the Casino, you may stroll down 

to the Colon Theater, and, if you are lucky, see and hear an 

opera performed by a company that would not disgrace the opera 


houses of Europe. 
Montevideo is a 
musical town; in- 
deed, it is on record 
that when, on one 
occasion, the prin- 
cipal tenor in a per- 
formance of “Iris” 
had his chief song 
transposed a_ tone 
down, as he was 
suffering from a 
cold, the audience 
took a few seconds 
to grasp the fact, 
and then, hurling 
cries of “Perro!” 
(Dog!) at the un- 
fortunate singer, 
stopped the show. 

Wonderfully 
civilized is this na- 
tion, in spite of its 
bare hundred years 
of ‘ages. -It~ thas 
music, it has art, it 
has sport. Its foot- 
ball team has 
achieved a world 
championship, and 
it has enjoyed 
Rugby, although 
the rigors of this 
sport, when inter- 


On Montevideo’s crowded shopping 


streets and careful planning which 
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A TYPICAL APARTMENT 


Montevideo’s modern apartments are often un- 

necessarily ornate and pretentious. Essentially a 

city of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 

Montevideo has very few buildings in the finer 
tradition of Spanish architecture. 
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IN THE BUSINESS SECTION 


and business street, the 25 de Mayo, traffic can move in one 
direction only. This is one of the older sections of the city which has not benefited by the broad 
are such a fine feature of the newer sections of Montevideo. 


mingled with the excitable Latin tempera-_ 
ment, are apt to become dangerous, espe- 
cially for the referee. I remember the 
first International Rugby match between 
Uruguay and the Anglo-American com- 
munity, in 1922, which nearly resulted in 
bloodshed, but whose violent vendettas 
were as quickly drowned in the soothing 
depths of a fourteen-cent cocktail an hour 
or so later. .% . 

By day and night, there is plenty to 
occupy the traveler in search of amuse 
ment or interest. There are the races; 
there are the cinemas, with their curious 
“Seccién Verimouth’ which begins at six 
o’clock; there are the dances and the re- 
vues and the cabarets. There are the 
shops, the countless palatial boot-cleaning 
establishments, the glittering cafés, the 
little baliches with sawdust floors and 
glasses of beer at seven cents, the café 
and Te-Bars, where respectability is cars 
ried to such'an extent that there is a sepa- 
rate Salon para Familias into which, un- 
less accompanied by a lady, you may not 
go. 

Here again, you have a glimpse of this 
musical-comedy absurdity of the country, 
a country where old ladies startle you by 
suddenly hissing violently at the tram 
conductor (for thus do you ask for its 
stoppage, it is lése majesté to ring the 
bell yourself), a country whose police- 
men, in the depths of night, whistle 
mournfully at their stances at street cor- 
ners, every half-hour, to indicate, you 
will be told, that they are still awake! 

At night, dark side streets are in con- 


trast to the brilliantly lit main avenues. Montevideo lights its 
streets and houses as if for a carnival. Electricity is cheap, and, 
in this playground of the south, night is more important than day. 

It is at night, too, that you will see the most human sight that 


Montevideo has to 
offer, the sight that 
you will not easily 
tire of watching, 
the dragooning of 
young Uruguay’s: 
lovers. 

Juan has seen 
Juanita in the 
street, Juan is at~ 
tracted, and Juan 
wants to know this 
demure — senorita, 
but he knows, no 
one who will intro- 
duce him. So 
silently, purpose-- 
fully, and respect- 
fully, he has fol- 
lowed her home, 
and now, with the 
Southern Cross 
flashing in the 
heavens, he is 
standing beneath 
her balcony. All 
around him, at 
street corners, in 
dark doorways, un- 
der latticed win- 
dows, other figures 
are standing, black 
felt-hatted, serenely 
(Continued on p, 49) 


LIFE IN THE MODERN 
CITIES OF JAPAN 


How the Machine Is Transforming an Oriental 
| Nation—The New Tokyo and Its Achieve- 
\ ments—Westernization and Ancient 


Customs 


By Hui Bronson 


\ IDNIGHT in Osaka. The “Pittsburgh of Japan” is far 
from being asleep. Air-hammers shape fiery-red_ bolts. 
| Trip-hammers with a brrr—rrr—trr rr-rr sound bore 
their way through solid earth. Steam shovels pile tons of grayish 
soil into waiting barges on the near-by river. Brilliant blue arc- 
lights bathe the activities of nearly two hundred coolies in near- 
daylight. Shadows in the background whirl back and forth, made 
gruesome and mysterious by the bright blue rays. Street cars 
clang their way, joining the chorus of air-hammers and trip- 
hammers. The laws of Osaka do not prohibit taxi drivers from 
keeping up a constant hooting and buzzing of horns and sirens, 
and they make the most of midnight in noise and speed. 
At the modern hotel on the Square sleep is nearly impossible. 
A subway is being built close by. A huge span is near completion, 
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making the steel and 
concrete bridge double 
its original size. 
is troubled by dreams 
of monster shovels 
pulling up big pieces 
of earth. It is no wonder that the ancient Carp trying to snatch a 
few winks of sleep under the Japanese Isle is moved to pitching and 
tossing. Drilling, boring and disturbing her earthy domain by 
modern inventions of man do not meet with the approval of this 
inhabitant of the deep. She occasionally wags her tail and a part of 
Japan breaks off and falls into the sea. She shrugs a massive fin 
and buildings put up by human hands crumble into great cracks of 
the earth. A rather powerful twist of her tail nearly upset Yoko- 


Despite motor-trucks, machines and fac- 
tories, coolie-power is still an important 
One : P y 


factor in Japan. This is a one-man cart, 
but it is not uncommon to see six to ten 
coolies harnessed to a load. 


mes WATCHING THE BASEBALL GAME AT OSAKA 


The great baseball stadium at Osaka—one among many that have sprung up throughout the Empire—indicates the tremendous popularity of the American 


‘sport in modern Japan. 


In addition to the enormous crowds which witness the big league Japanese games, there are thousands more who fill the 
streets of cities and towns to hear the radio broadcasting. 
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THOROUGHFARES IN MODERN JAPAN 


These views are characteristic scenes from two large, modern Japanese cities. The lower 

picture shows one of the main business streets in Kobe with its signs in English and 

Japanese and its rows of arc-lights. The upper picture shows the theater crowds in Tokyo; 
the center, the semi-annual house-cleaning day in the same city. 
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hama and Tokyo in 1923, but Japan could not be 
halted. Yokohama and Tokyo were rebuilt. West- 
ern civilization marches rapidly on. _ 

Sa! Hayaku! How true this is of Japan! “S@ 
hayaku” means “look alive and hurry up.” The 
average American would have it “step on the gas 
and keep moving,” and that is just what Japan is 
doing. A very recent census, made last October 
and announced in December, gives Japan a gain in 
population of over four million people for the last 
five years. The total is now over sixty-four mil- 
lion. With Korea, Formosa and the Saghalien oil 
territories, and of course the mandated islands of 
the Pacific, the total population of the Empire 
should be about ninety million. There are poy- 
erty-stricken nations at her back doors and reyo- 
lutions and rebellions on all sides! 

Japan has made a name for herself in the sey- 
enty-odd years of her existence. Her density of 
1.96 persons a square kilometer is exceeded only 
by that of Belgium, Holland and England. Only 
one-sixth of Japan’s area can be tilled, so that 
makes the density itt proportion to cultivated area 
the greatest in the world. In spite of this situa- 
tion, Japan stands out as a progressive nation of 
the world. Twenty-eight cities reported popula- 
tions exceeding one hundred thousand. Osaka, 
that hub of activity and business, reported nearly 
two and a half million, while Nagoya had nearly 
a million people. The cities of Kobe, Kyoto and 
Yokohama accounted for nearly two and a half 
million between them. The Tokyo figure of over 
two million included only the fifteen wards of the 
capital. Greater Tokyo, however, which will 
soon become an administrative unit, was given a 
population of nearly five million! If this figure 
is authentic, Tokyo becomes the world’s third 
city. i 

Figures as a rule are not of great importance— 
in fact, statistics usually fill space and mean very 
little. However, this newest census report, show- 
ing Japanese growth, is important as it indicates 
that expansion will have to come, perhaps at the 
expense of other peoples and countries. America 
has so far pointed the way for Japanese indus- 
trial expansion. Japan will keep up her industrial 
activities, creating factories, subways, airlines and 
powerful merchant ships—for Japan’s eye is on 
myonichi—tomorrow. . 

New customs and manners are usually out- 
growths of old ones. Japan has put on a new 
hat and coat, but the trousers and vest are still of 
the old fashion. The lure of the kimono disap- 
pears with bobbed hair and foreign-looking shoes. 
At Yokohama one expects a quaint port, cherry 
blossoms and sweet, innocent-looking Japanese 
maidens. Instead the big liner is pulled alongside 
by modern tugs. One sees an up-to-date pier of 
concrete and steel. Officials in uniforms, speak- 
ing good English, come on board. The much- 
advertised jinrikishas are still seen, although the 
modern taxi is slowly putting them out of 
business. 

It is more interesting to make the trip to the 
hotel in the old-fashioned ’rickisha. Housed in 
modern castles of brick and concrete, American 
business offices and corporations are very much 
in evidence. The old Yokohama has disappeared 
and in its place one finds the Oriental Bar snug- 
gled close to the Grand Hotel. Benton Dori, that 
street of high prices, comes into view and not so 
far away is Kiyo “University.” The ’rickisha 
men in their “Japanesey-English” whisper “Kiyo 
University” into your ear. Kiyo is famous for 
its “ticklish baths, violet rays and other feelings” 
—at least the business card issued to you, says so. 


“Watakushi wa Amerika-jin desu,” or 
‘am an American,” is certainly apparent. 
ae Japanese bell-boys and taxi drivers 
t all they can and are not bashful in 
king for more. The ’rickisha boys lose 
ily by an eye-lash. This tipping system 
a good American habit imported by the 
lpanese and improved upon perhaps. 
okohama is an ideal seaport and that 
iout tells the entire story. In spite of the 
hamber of Commerce and the Tourist 
ureau, and although the Industrial Hall 
yes its best, Yokohama does not seem to 
} an aggressive city. Now for the sta- 
on, as we are going to Tokyo. 

‘In Tokyo one still sees some of the 
ipan of tradition. The unusual sounds 
‘the soris and getas, those every-day and 
et-weather shoes of the Japanese, seem 
ke some strange music. One seldom for- 
‘ts those peculiar noises. Clean, sweet- 
coking maidens with that quaint shimada, 
+ headdress, and kimonos and obis of fine 
Iks and_ serious-looking young men in 
ing kimonos and straw hats pass by. Felt 
ats here and there Americanize the pic- 
ire. Occasionally one sees a business or 
tofessional man in “foreign-cut” suit and 
father shoes. The moga, or modern girl, 
ad the old-fashioned type gaze ‘at each 
thet suspiciously and cautiously. The 
tobo, or modern young man, is almost 
dllegiate in appearance. He seldom wears 
‘hat; his socks are rolled; and his suit, tie 
nd shirt are like those of an American 
tudent. 

The electric trains and express cars that 
o from Yokohama to Tokyo are operated 
y inquisitive-looking conductors who al- 
yays seem to be on the job. Hundreds of 
mall villages flash by, marked by their 
arrow, crowded streets. The older gen- 
ration with their small grass huts and the 
yvomen in rice paddies up to their knees in 
vater seem to be content. This is how 
he other half lives, for this part of Japan 
till clings to its ancient methods. There 
re nineteen miles of old Japan between 
Yokohama and Tokyo. 

Tokyo was once Yedo and not so long 
go the center of all Japan’s feudal knight- 
ood. The ancient edifices still statid and 
he new seem to harmonize with the old. 
The rebuilt station at Tokyo is like the 
verage American station with its taxis, 
red caps” and policemen. A new post- 
ffice is being built around the corner and 
kyscrapers are going up near the Square. 
Phe streets are wide, clean and well kept. 
Ne go to the Imperial Hotel. The Amer- 
ean Club, with its good old-fashioned bar, 
s just across the street. Between drinks 
he Fates of the Nations are daily settled. 
\ new Embassy building is being com- 
leted not far from the Hotel. The Ginza 
vith its department stores and the rebuilt 
Jonjo District is fascinating. -~Asakusa 
ark, the amusement center of Tokyo, with 
ts famous Kon-non Temple are in the 
ear. 

Veno Hirokoji is the thriving street 
eading to cherry-blossom Ueno Park and 
Nihonbashi Bridge, with Mitsukoshi in the 
ackground, Eitai Bashi and. Kijosu 
3ashi are the bridges over the Sumida 
River, new additions to Tokyo’s beauty. 
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A MODERN JAPANESE DEPARTMENT STORE 


Tokyo’s most important department store is a huge establishment. In addition to selling goods of all 
kinds, it has a roof garden on which its patrons may find rest and recreation. In the upper picture, 
young Japanese women with their hair done in the “foreign” manner are making purchases at the obi 
department. The two lower pictures show the children’s playground and the gardens on the roof. 
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The famous Marunouchi District is 
known all over the world. An Amer- 
ican-owned gasoline station with a 
Japanese girl attendant does a good 
business. A street vendor, buffaloes 
drawing heavy loads on good mac- 
adam roads, six coolies hitched to a 
load, and a five-ton motor-truck pass 
by emphasizing the contrast of the 
city. 

There are bicycles by the thousand, 
many of them with trailers carrying 
heavy loads. Young men with white 
shorts, wide woolen belts, socks and 
American garters add to the street 
pictures of Tokyo. Mogas and 
mobos chat with boys and girls of the 
“past.” Just a short way from the 
modern shops and fashionable res- 
taurants is secluded Shiba, where one 
may revel in delights of architectural 
beauty and mingle with the departed 
spirits of the: city’s former lords. 
Japan is truly a land of contrasts. 
The vest may some day fit the bal- 
ance of the costume. 

Japanese business men are ever 
alert and information is eagerly 
sought and rapidly applied. Japan 
has learned by American mistakes, 
paying, however, for her knowledge. 


Americans have been employed by large Japanese interests and 
excellent salaries paid to these Americans for a period of three 
years. After learning what the Americans knew, the Japanese 
dismissed them, with a handsome bonus usually. Yet, Japan still 
has much to learn. The automobile industry has long been a 


SCHOOL BOYS 
Though much has been said about the “Americanization” 
of Japanese students through baseball and sport, and 
though an American advised Japan about her educational 
system, Japanese students have more affinity with their 
Asiatic and European brothers than with Americans. The 
Japanese tradition of scholarship from the early grades 
to the university demands poverty, fortitude and hard work. 


sible to the government. 


italists. After many attempts, “a 
heavy losses, Japan has decided f 
the time being to leave the autome 
bile business in the hands of 
Americans. The Ford Company an 
the General Motors, Japan, Ltd. at 
well entrenched and doing good wor 
in educating the Japanese to becom 
excellent mechanics. Oil and pe 
troleum’ have occupied the attentio 
of Japanese leaders, but so far Japa 
has been able to supply only twenty 
two percent of its domestic needs. — 

Japan. at one time imported a I 
of American leathers. Japan no 
makes most of its leather, importin 


only the better grades. Leather shoe 


are coming into their own. At pre 
ent about five million pairs annuall 
are being made on good “old” Ame 
ican machines and over ten millic 
pairs.are being made by hand. Tt 
battle is on between machine-ma¢ 
and hand-made shoes and, the resu 
is inevitable. Machine-made_ shoe 
will win. 
Radio enthusiasts pay for listet 
ing-in in Japan, and broadcasting — 
on a paying basis. A regular licen: 
is charged. The system seems near] 


perfect and the Japan Radio Broadcasting Association is respot 
Not a word of advertising is allowed o 
the air. Because of the fee paid, the listener has a voice in deci 
ing about what goes on the air and a metal sign on the doorpo 
of a house indicates that the occupant is a member in good stane¢ 


GLIMPSES OF THE OLDER JAPAN 


Modernization has not entirely eliminated the older aspects of life in Japanese cities and towns, as these pictures indicate. At the left, a mother is pur- 
chasing some footgear for her daughter at a shop.which sells getas and zoris. The strange figure in the center is carrying a portable shrine and collects 


money for various causes. At the right is a figure familiar in all smaller towns—the curb-stone magician. 


This fellow, in consideration of a few 


coppers, is thrusting a wire into his nostril. The more coppers he receives, the farther the wire goes until it finally disappears. 


do poor to own a shop, he 
ecomes the proprietor of a 
mall portable store. - Step 
p to any vendor and in 
our broken Japanese say: 
Kore wa ikura desuda” 
rhen looking at an article 
“meaning “how much is 
his?” You will never get 
way as the Japanese are 
iatural-born traders. Some 
if the peddlers ring bells, 
ithers blow horns and tap 
lrums to advertise their 
vares. 

| The telephone naturally 
jlays an important part in 
nodern Japanese life, but 
t is not easy to have a 
jhone installed there. You 
ust deal with a “broker”’ 
vho charges you according 
o the number. For in- 
‘tance, “Maranouchi 6895” 
‘osts more than ‘“Mara- 
nouchi 85,” the smaller 
rumber. The price for the 
phone service is high. It is 


vy them. 


‘alls itself the 
‘Wanamaker of 
i Orient.” This 
lepartment store is 
»ver two hundred 
rears old and car- 
‘ies nine floors of 
nerchandise. It 
‘an accommodate 
ver two hundred 
housand people 
laily and is 
‘quipped with nine- 
een elevators and 
ix escalators. A 
‘oof garden com- 
nands many views, 
ind on a clear day 
he matchless Fuji 
nay be seen in the 
itstance,. “The 
douse of Shiroki 
idvertises that it is 
nthe heart of 
Tokyo and gives 
tee bus service to 
he various sta- 
ions. There is a 
sanitary barber 
shop in the base- 
nent, and Ameri- 
‘an canned goods 
ire for sale at rea- 


ig of the radio association. The system is an excellent one. 
_Miles and miles of retail establishments line the Japanese 
treets. Walk up and down any city street in Japan or ride 
round in a ’rickisha or cab and you begin to realize that every 
jome seems to be a shop and every shop a home. A fat man 
rould have to keep away from these narrow streets jammed with 
hops. Graveyards have given way to progress. Only the rich 
an be buried, while the poor of Japan must be cremated. Space 
; too valuable to use as graveyards. In Japan, if a merchant is 


ilso expensive to operate that other important modern invention, 
he automobile. Both telephone and automobile charges will cer- 
ainly have to be adjusted if the masses are ever to benefit 


_No one should leave Japan without. visiting Mitsukoshi, the 
douse of Shiroki, Japan’s largest department store. Mitsukoshi 


Modern life has increased the variety of occupations among Japanese women. 
women laborers still drive piles, labor in mines and perform all kinds of hard work while the new 
generation in the cities struggles for feminism, flies airplanes, indulges in athletics, dabbles in the 
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AT A MODERN CAFE 


One of the most striking indications of the modernization of Japan is the smart 

café where young men and women gather to chat and drink. The moga, or modern 

girl of Japan, is breaking completely with the old tradition. She may study at the 

universities, bob her hair and wear short skirts, read the sensational books, discuss 
politics and take up all kinds of outdoor sports. 
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sonable prices on the balcony. A theater and railroad ticket-office 
in the lobby is well patronized. The air is purified every twenty 
minutes. “Madame may receive her favorite treatment at the 
beauty parlor in the best manner of New York or Paris,” say the 
announcements. A selected staff of photographers will preserve 
your youth for coming generations. 
and gentlemen with modern equipment, dental service for chil- 
‘dren, playgrounds, Chinese and European dishes are among the 
other features of this modern Japanese department store. 


A smoking-room for ladies 


The 1923 earthquake took 
its toll of department-store 
buildings. They were all 
rebuilt, however, bigger and 
better. The “Gesoku Sery- 
ice,” or the removal of 
footwear before entering 
the stores, was abandoned 
first by Mitsukoshi in 1924. 
Other stores then followed. 
Training quarters, dormi- 
tories and villas are main- 
tained for the salespeople 
and athletic sports are en- 
couraged in every way. 
Japanese stores make a spe- 
cial effort to entertain their 
customers with roof gar- 
dens, children’s play- 
grounds, motion pictures, 
vaudeville shows and band 
concerts. Incidentally, it is 
interesting to note that 
chain stores are coming into 
vogue in Japan. 

Books and magazines of 
all kinds sell well in Japan 
as the Japanese are tireless 


readers. In 1930, exactly seven hundred and thirty magazines 
of all descriptions were published in Japan. Those concerned 
with education, politics, society, finance, economics and commerce 


are most numerous. There are six hundred published monthly, 


FEMALE PROLETARIANS AT WORK 


arts, or prepares seriously for one of the professions. 


Brawny, coarse-faced 


fifteen bi-monthly and eight weekly. Prices range from five yen 
to five sen a copy or two dollars and fifty cents to two and a half 


cents. “King,” an 
amusement maga- 
zine published 
monthly, has a cir- 
culation of nearly 
one and a half mil- 
lion copies. 
Business rushes 
on in modern 
Japan and the cit- 
ies thrive and bus- 
tle, but the charm 
of the Japanese 
“hinterland” must 
not be forgotten. 
Business in the 
modern way has 
not touched the 
agricultural classes 
—as yet. Villages 
still cling to moun- 
tainsides where life 
seems to cease as 
the sun goes down, 
An occasional tin- 
kle of the samisen 
and the soft sing- 
ing of a maiden 
and a lover is the 
only break in the 
dullness of an eve- 
ning. Thick mat- 
(Continued on p. 45) 
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IN WAXEN IMMORTALITY 


For a hundred years Londoners have gazed with fascination at the singularly life-like figures in Madame Tussaud’s famous establishment—kings and 
queens, warriors, murderers, heroes of the day, and brutes and victims of the Chamber of Horrors. Here: is a characteristic regal group—in the front 
row, Queen Victoria, Queen Mary and King Edward VII and, from left to right in the back row, William IV, George IV and George III. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S HALL OF FAME 


By AniraA BRENNER 


OU may meet Her Majesty the Queen of England and her 

amiable son, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 

Bernard Shaw, Helen Wills, President Hoover, Colonel 
Lindbergh, Benito Mussolini, Gene Tunney, Pope Pius XI, the 
King of Spain and Guglielmo Marconi just any afternoon at 
Madame Tussaud’s exclusive salon on Marylebone Road in Lon- 
don. What is more, you may stare at these and other celebrities 
as long as you wish, shake hands, rub elbows, slap them on the 
back, and even, if you will be.devilish, pull a nose here and there 
or chuck Helen under the chin. It costs you a shilling threepence 
to enter this unique hall of fame, but you are not allowed to re- 
main unless you were in the headlines yesterday, although a few 
illustrious exceptions have been made, among them Cinderella, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Rudolph Valentino, William Shakespeare, 
Disraeli, Bluebeard, Buffalo BiH and the former Czar of all the 
Russias. 

Of course, if you are a celebrity yourself you know all about 
Madame Tussaud and your interest in this account of her remark- 
able establishment will presumably cease at the end of this sen- 
tence. You have been escorted up her wide stairway by one of 
her flunkies in uniform and buttons, past her majestic, immobile 
policeman, who is so snobbish he has spoken only once, and through 
glittering halls to the hushed corner in which you yourself stand 


(or sit), more immaculate, more rosy, probably better dressed, a 
certainly more dignified than ever in your life before. Wis 
too, because there you sit (or stand) day after day, and you ney 
say a foolish thing ; because you never say anything at all. 

Until the time arrives when you are no longer a celebrity, a 
in the night come silent men who spirit you away down to t 
regions which are hot; and there you are disrobed, and melt 
down, and your garments and your wax pass on to a better-knoy 
man, who in his turn will pass and melt, to make room for tom« 
row’s hero or villain. It is a sad scene and gives you no satisfé 
tion; so if you, being a celebrity, have read to this bitter end, y 
have gone too far for your happiness and had better start oy 
again and stop where you were told to stop; while the rest of 1 
having nothing to lose, finish the trip and get our shilling 
worth. 

It is a weird excursion, however loudly you may giggle. 
chills don’t run along your spine and if your hat doesn’t fall « 
when your hair stands on end somewhere en route, why, y 
ought to be made of wax yourself and segregated with the brav 
either above, with the illustrious, or below, with the notoriot 
We flesh and bone will shiver and giggle in your impassable fas 
above, to the strains of a loud but ghostly orchestra, hidden, i 
struments and all, possibly behind the British throne itself; a: 
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ENGLISH ROYALTY 


In Madame Tussaud’s hall of fame, celebrities of the past and the 

present rub shoulders and English royalty of every age is well repre- 

sented. In the center picture is Madame Tussaud’s conception of 

the execution of Mary Queen of Scots. The Prince of Wales at the 
left is easily recognizable, and at the right is Edward I. 


below, to the hollow panion (who has also 
clang of a bell which lagged), “This one is 
once tolled for the good, isn’t he!” Where- 
hanged at Newgate. upon “this one” slowly 

But first we must get removes his stare from 
past the gentlemen in the point upon which he 
elegant uniforms who had it focussed, perma- 


ive us tickets and take them away again; then we must fetch nently you thought, and with sinister precision fixes it upon you; 
ur catalogues from a counter behind which stand three pretty by which time you are no longer there. You have quickly and 


irls, of which three we must pick the right one, because the with no dignity whatsoever gone somewhere else for your 
other two stare at us and give us nothing, which makes us uneasy, shilling’s worth. 
because after all, we came to do the staring ourselves. We start The brilliant costumes and the striking poses of the personages 


jup the stately stairway 
(all salons have stately 
Stairways), but you lag 
behind because you don’t 
like to do things with a 
crowd. At last you also 
start up, and on the first 
landing you see one of. 
those magnificent Eng- 
lish bobbies, at whom 
you smile brightly just 
before you ask him 
where the Prince of 
Wales is; and he stares 
you down. 

So you start up again, 
dash past him (the po- 
liceman, not the prince) 
and stop in front of an- 
other official in uniform 
who is leaning against a 
column in a very negli- 
gent pose, staring beyond 
you in an exceedingly 
lifelike manner. Having 
learned your lesson from 
the policeman, you stalk 
up to this official very 
fearlessly and examine 
his face and manner with 
care and» nonchalance. 
‘Then with authority you 
remark to your com- 


in the Royal Room, 
which in your haste you 
unceremoniously entered, 
leave you ‘no doubt what- 
soever as to their unau- 
thentic character, and 
you are therefore much 
relieved ; you know, fur- - 
thermore, that all these 
people are dead, so you 
face them with your mu- 
seum expression, mean- 
while wondering, like a 
good American, how 
much it cost to clothe 
them. The catalogue 
doesn’t tell you, but 
somebody in the nether 
regions told me _ that 
Madame spent 50,000 
pounds—about 245,000 
dollars—on the collective 
royal wardrobe and per- 
sonnel, probably includ- 
ing the old gentleman 
with his hat in his hand 
who stands on the spec- 
tator’s side of the exhibit 
and looks with reverent 
interest at one of the 


THE FOUNDER’S MASTERPIECE 


This group representing Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, the Duchess d’Angouleme, and cys ‘ ” 

the Dauphin was modeled from life by Madame Tussaud herself. After the French wees : W, i The 

Revolution she modeled a grewsome series of heads of aristocrats guillotined during uke ; O /ellington 
the Terror. (Continued on page 47) 
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A FOREST-FIRE PATROL PLANE IN NORTHERN MANITOBA 


One of the most useful purposes served by the airplane in northern Canada is the discovery of forest fires. 


fire seen in the distance. 


This typical fire patrol plane has located the 


The camera, which is mounted on the front of the plane, is used for topographical work, 
‘ 


FOLLOWING AERIAL HIGHWAYS INTO THE ARCTIC 


Modern Travel Over the North Canadian Wilderness—What the Airplane 
Has Done for the Lonely North 


By GEOFFREY D’EGVILLE 


DOG, a pipe, and a trusty horse for some; for others, the 

bright lights and luxurious ease of a super-hotel. But give 

me a ragged old haversack containing a tooth-brush and a 
clean change, the chance to jump a mail plane into the northern 
wilderness, with the prospect of an occasional bed of sweet- 
scented spruce boughs, and you may have the rest! Give me a 
holiday crammed with incident, a thousand or two thousand miles 
beyond the end of steel, flying down a great, wide river sweeping 
along majestically for hundreds of miles upon hundreds of miles 
in a breezy little kite containing mail bags and miscellaneous 
freight on top of which to perch precariously. 

“We will pick you up at 5 a.m. sharp,” said the voice at the 
other end of the line, one night in Edmonton, which is the farthest 
point north reached by the railroad. As the ’phone bell rang next 
morning at 4.15 in my room at the hotel, I crawled out of bed 
and cast a bleary eye out of the window where dissipated-looking 
electric signs still blinked in the purple haze which enveloped the 
city at dawn. 

A hasty breakfast, and I was whisked through the clear morning 
air along the road to the landing lake, where a red Bellanca plane 
was tied up to a dilapidated pier. The pilot .alighted, sniffed the 
air, noted the drooping wind-sock, and the stillness of the lake, 
and regarded his heavy load of passengers and mail with obvious 


= 
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disfavor. The passengers included a university professor, a lun 
ber merchant and myself. 

At the third attempt the plane just managed to get clear of the 
water, and we climbed to ten thousand feet as a safeguard in 
negotiating a longish dry patch over part of the two- hundred-and- 
eighty-mile route to Fort McMurray, the jumping-off point for 
the mail run to the lonely trading posts down the Athabaska, Slave 
and Mackenzie Rivers to the Arctic. From here it is nearly seven 
teen hundred miles to Aklavik, and a mail service is a 
summer and winter, this being interrupted for only a few weeks 
in the Spring and F all during the thaw and freeze-up. The winter 
mail service was inaugurated on Christmas, 1929, when for the 
first time in history the Mackenzie posts received their Christmas 
mail at the proper season. 

At Fort McMurray is the last hotel having any pretentions as 
such for eight hundred miles, and at the next one the charge is 
extra if visitors fail to bring their own beds. After lunch here I 
joined a pilot I last saw on Piccadilly, London, and flew with 
him down the Athabaska River. Leaving Lake Athabaska and 
Fort Chipewyan on our starb’d side, we pushed on to Fort Fitz- 
gerald, on Slave River, in only a little over four hours’ flying time. 

Leaving Fort Fitzgerald we passed over latitude sixty degrees 
north, which divides the Province of Alberta from the Northwest 


we ef 
Hy 


jrritories, and 
a fine view of 


prt Smith, capital 
| the Territories. 
dirting the great 
ffalo reserve, the 
stronghold in 
inada of the erst- 
lhile monarch of 
e plains, we thun- 
red on until the 
‘ort Resolution, 
the shores of 
reat Slave Lake, 


seen 
at . the 


idely interrupted 
or the time be- 
ag. Immediately 


lly shot while 
oose hunting. After six days’ travel by canoe, gangrene had set 
| and the victim was in a serious condition, The local doctor 
d Indian agent had done his utmost, but greater medical facili- 
jes were now necessary than the small post could offer, 

| The pilot’s decision was instantaneous. His Majesty’s mails 
ere'landed on the wharf, stored and locked in the cabin of a gas 
oat lying alongside, and the Indian was borne on a stretcher to 
ae plane for his first, and, as it happened, his last flight. In a 
w minutes the pilot had turned back on the long flight to 
idmonton in a race against daylight. The six hundred and forty- 
ix miles of this errand of mercy were covered in five and one-half 
ours, a brief stop for fuel only being made at McMurray. 

-A second plane, which was following, carried on northwards 
rith some of the mails, leaving me two hours in which to visit 
he mission and form my first. impressions of a trading post at 
rhich I was to spend a whole week later on. A third plane then 
ame along, and this one I joined on a flight along the shores of 
meat Slave Lake to Hay River, and then on to the Mackenzie 
fiver to Fort Providence. 
Joubling back at dusk to Hay 
Xiver we spent the night at a 
trader’ s shack. 

“It was two or three weeks 
iefore I was destined to go 
arther north than this post, 
nd during the intervening pe- 
iod I had the opportunity of 
siting numerous other posts, 
vatching fish being caught and 
uit up for the winter as dog- 
eed, and other activities of the 
atives. After several air trips 
0 remote regions off the main 
ir route I went to Fort Reso- 
ution where I slept at night 
inder the aurora borealis on the 
eranda at the Canadian 
Vlounted Police Barracks. 
When I continued my flight 
lorthward, I sampled some of 
he weather which the north is 
apable of even in summer. 
‘rom clear skies we suddenly 
lew into an August snowstorm 
m Great Slave Lake, and after 
assing Fort Providence, where 
. sister ship had passed under 
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WINTER FISHING ON GREAT SLAVE LAKE 


Protected by a wind shield of skins, the Eskimos of Great Slave Lake do 
their winter fishing through a hole in the ice. Great Slave Lake is larger. 
than either Lake Erie or Lake Ontario. 
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us and landed, we 
were forced to turn 
back and join her, 
and an hour later a 
third plane came 
in. Between us we 
taxed the resources 
of the small post to 
the utmost, the oc- 
cupants of my ma- 
chine, pilot, me- 
chanic, a prospector 
and myself, sleep- 
ing at the Roman 
Catholic Mission, 
where we were ex- 
cellently cared for 
by the Grey Nuns. 
An hour’s excite- 
ment was provided 
iin ulate GAY sayin 
when our machine 
tore up her anchor 


oo and escaped down- 
Se P 


a landing the pilot stream in a_ fast 
las hailed and told DEMONSTRATING HIS SKILL current. Fortu- 

an Indian who The Eskimos of the Coppermine River are still close to the Stone Age. They are expert in the use nately the wind 
ad been acciden- of the bow and arrow, with which they secure much of their food. was against her, 


and in a requisi- 
tioned canoe with “kicker” she was soon overhauled and flown 
back to be securely tied up to trees on the leeside of an island. 

Next day, in indifferent weather, we headed north down the 
Mackenzie to Fort Simpson, thence to the smali post of Fort 
Wrigley and to Fort Norman. The next post, one hundred and 
fifty miles on, is Fort Good Hope, only twelve miles from the 
Arctic Circle, and one hundred and eighty miles northward is 
Arctic Red River, where we begin to leave the Indians behind 
and enter the Eskimo country. Two short hops, fifty miles to 
Fort McPherson and sixty miles to Aklavik, bring us to the end 
of the regular mail run, though in the summer season when the 
Arctic ships come in, frequent flights are made to Herschel Island, 
north of the Yukon, or to Baillie Island, both in the Arctic Ocean. 

The first Christmas air mail to these posts was an epic in 
frontier flying records. Two planes covered over five thousand 
miles each, most of which were in temperatures varying from 
thirty to sixty degrees below zero. Flying hours in these northern 
latitudes are short enough owing to the lack of daylight, the sun 
not rising above the horizon for 
weeks at a time; added to this, 
or rather deducted from the 
available flying time, is the 
waste of time caused by the 
rough ice in many cases forc- 
ing a landing some miles from 
the posts. Dog-teams have to 
meet the machines to collect the 
mails, and the planes have to 
be jacked up to prevent the 
landing skis from freezing in 
the snow; next morning it is 
usually a job of hours warming 
up the motor with the aid of 
blow-torches, and after all the 
labor a sudden blizzard may 
dissipate all hope of flying that 
day. 

Compared with this, summer 
flying is “pie.” Chances can be 
taken, and new landing places 
can be properly explored from 
the air beforehand when some 
stray job takes machines off the 
beaten track. At present, how- 
ever, such flying as is done in 
the far north is for utilitarian 
purposes rather than those of 
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pleasure. Frontier 
flying in this coun- 
try was in its in- 
fancy only a few 
years ago, but in 
the summer of 
1928 it received 
great fillip from an 
enterprising con- 
cern which con- 
ceived a broad- 
visioned plan of 
prospecting this 
vast northland for 
mineral by air. 

The magnitude 
of the undertaking 
can best be under- 
stood by consider- 
ing that the area to 
be prospected ex- 
tended from Hud- 
son Bay to the 
Rocky Mountains, 
and covered a gen- 
eral area of some 
twenty-five hun- 
dred miles by one 
thousand miles. 
There is no doubt that prospecting by air has laid and is laying 
the foundations to some important mineral developments. In the 
so-called “Barren Lands” there is a large amount of rock ex- 
posed, the mineral possibilities of which can be gauged to some 
considerable extent from the air; following this useful preliminary 
survey, prospecting parties can be landed at the nearest lakes for 
closer inspection of favorable areas. 

The general plan of operations on the first surveys carried out 
was to establish a base from which two planes served several 
prospecting parties in the field. Supplies were taken in to them 
at intervals, and if conditions proved unfavorable any party could 
readily be picked up, bag and baggage, and moved to another 
point. The result of these early ‘operations has been that vast 
areas have been looked over and prospected which, in many cases, 
would by other means of travel have taken an entire season to 
reach, not allowing for any work until the following season, and 
requiring a third season in which to make the return trip. 

Some discoveries have been made by these aerial prospecting 
parties which are now being diamond drilled. Last season, mining 
interests formed a large proportion of those engaged in frontier 
flying. Personnel, supplies, and light mining machinery have been 


WINGED PIONEERS IN THE ARCTIC 


These planes were photographed before Fort Good Hope, twelve miles from the Arctic Circle, on 

Christmas Day, 1929, on the trail-blazing trip for the winter air-mail service to the far north. Each 

of the two planes covered over five thousand miles in temperatures that most of the time vary 
thirty to sixty degrees below zero. 
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transported as 
north as the Coy 
permine River, ea 
of Great Be 
Lake. Govern 
machines have i 
engaged in photo 
graphing for map 
ping purpose 
large areas’ of th 
far north whid 
have never bee 
trodden by whit 
or red man. A sei 
entific party las 
Fall made an aeria 
jaunt to the Mag 
netic Pole, Tyg 
companies hay 
been engaged i 
regular commerciz 
and passenger wor! 
down the Macken 
zie, one of whic 
holds the govern 
ment air-mail con 
tract. In additior 
there have been on 
or two “tramps, 
though these are discouraged. In the winter season, only the pas 
senger and air-mail machines operate. 

Never before the winter of 1929 had planes flown down th 
Mackenzie, beyond the Arctic Circle, on skis. Many natives hat 
not seen a plane before. The Slave Indians at Fort Simpsot 
called it the white man’s red thunder bird; to the Eskimos it wa 
a flying sledge. It is said that on the day the Christmas air mai 
reached Aklavik, three hundred miles north of the Arctic Circle 
Eskimos mushing away from the post turned back thirty miles t 
join in greeting the airmen. 

The benefits brought to the north by the airplane and the effec 
it has on the lives of the population are noteworthy. In the ol 
days two months were required for the winter mail to reach th 
most northerly posts down the river, and frequently Christma 
parcels reached them only by the first summer boat in late Jun 
or early July! At Fort McMurray, I met a man who two winter 
ago mushed the mail in from that post to Fort Smith with dog 
teams or horses. It took him five or six days for the former an 
up to ten days with the latter. He is now a mechanic with a com 
mercial company holding the mail contract, and frequently make 

(Continued on page 48) 


THE MISSION AT FORT RESOLUTION 


A number of missions have been established at the various trading posts 

along the rivers and lakes that form the principal highways through a 

vast sub-Arctic empire of over a million square miles. Fort Resolution 
is located on the shore of Great Slave Lake. 


RIVER STEAMERS AT FORT SMITH 


Fort Smith is spread over a level plateau a hundred feet above the land- 

jing on the bank of the Athabaska River. At this town the headquarters 

for the Northwest Territory is located along with trading stores, a 
mission and a scattering of homes and shacks. 


HEN the first 
warm days 
| of June fill 
he park benches in 
he Teatralni Square 
n Moscow and_ the 
vansies and daisies 
ire set out in the gar- 
lens by kerchiefed 
vomen gardeners, the 
ine begins to form at 
he city ticket-office. 
As June merges into 
July the slow-moving 
ine grows from day 
o day, stretching 
uong the sidewalk 


of the Metropole 
Hotel. Vacation time 
qas come. 

| The continuous 
working week in So- 
viet Russia has solved 
the problem of the 
week-end congestion 
of trains and amuse- 
ment places by mak- 
ing each day a rest- 
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A TSARIST PALACE IN THE CRIMEA 


HOW RUSSIA SPENDS ITS HOLIDAYS 


At the Red Watering Places in the Caucasus—Solving the 


Vacation Problem for a Proletarian Nation 


By Ruta McIntire DapouriAn 
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YOUNG PROLETARIANS EXERCISE 


The playgrounds in the Park of Culture and Rest offer Moscow’s children many’ forms of 
recreation as well as good training in hygiene and physical culture. 
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The palaces of the old nobility that line the beautiful shores of the Crimea have been transferred into sanatoriums, rest houses and 
hotels for the workers. The Crimea and the northern slopes of the Caucasus are the most popular holiday regions of Russia. 


day for one-fifth of 
the workers. But no 
genius has yet come 
forward with a solu- 
tion of the summer 
vacation scramble. 
Every factory worker 
is entitled to two 
weeks’ vacation with 
pay. Most of the of- 
fice workers receive a 
month off. They all 
take their vacations in 
Julyand August. 
They all want to go 
South. The result is 
the same as when you 
try to pour a bucket 
of water into a quart 
measure. 

It is not only that 
the trains are so 
crowded that one 
must buy a_ place- 
ticket weeks ahead 
and sometimes spend 
a day at the railway 
station waiting for 
the train, but there 
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AN OUTING ON THE RED RIVIERA 


The Bolsheviki vacationists are content with the simplest kinds of recreation. They go on 
excursions, climb mountains, take mineral baths, play billiards and chess or just lie in 
a far cry from the excitement and elaborate amusements of the European 
and American watering places to the Spartan simplicity of the Red Riviera. 


the sun. It’s 


SUNLIGHT IN SAMARKAND 


The quest for sunlight leads some convalescents and vacationists as far as the ancient 
capital of Genghis Khan in Central Asia. Most of the Russian yacationists are in desperate 
need of rest. They have labored for eleven months of the year for long hours that put a 


tremendous strain on the indolent Russian temperament. 


are not enough hotels and rest houses to take care of the hordes 
of vacation-seekers. The new social equality has produced a 
vacation-crisis. In the old days-the upper-class families had their 
own summer homes. If they hadn’t, they went visiting among 
those who had. If they couldn’t do even that, they stayed de- 
cently at home. Rural Russia had practically no hotels. 

Today, the old estates serve to stem the hotel crisis in part by 
affording rest houses and sanitariums for the workers. Most of 
these are operated by different trade unions which send their 
members in shifts during the summer months. The transport 
workers, the postal employees, the miners, the educational work- 
ers, the insurance department of the government, as well as the 
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Moscow Soviet and the Leningrad Soviet an 
among the groups that maintain rest homes in thy 
Caucasus and the Crimea. The sanitariums a 
government-operated, and specialize in the treat 
ment of different diseases. The few hotels tl 
remain from the old days, supplemented by thos 
that have been built since the advent of the ney 
days, are crammed with a variety of workers fron 
all over the Soviet Union in search of rest am 
change. 

Although independent travelers face difficultie 
in traveling at the height of the season, it is a fac 
that Americans receive favored-nation treatment 
Anyway, it is well worth the trouble to launch one 
self on the difhcult rapids of Russian travel—al 
though “rapids” is not quite the word—if only fo 
the pleasure of the suspense in the outcome. 

To go to Kislovodsk, one leaves the main Baku 
Rostov. line at Mineralni Vodi, named after it 
leading product, mineral waters. This is a grea 
junction, with trains coming and going in fou 
directions, with-third-class passengers strewn ove 
the waiting rooms and platforms in family eroup 
with bed, baggage, babies and teakettles. Th 
first-class waiting room has a terrace. restauran 
and a little exclusive, fenced-in garden. Class dis 
tinctions still hold good for travel, but bourgeoi 
passengers must pay in wakefulness as well as i 
higher rates, for in the first-class waiting room 
they are not supposed to lie down, 

The little train that runs south from Minerala 
Vodi through the mineral-water towns, has car 
arranged like our own, with wooden seats facin; 
one another in pairs. The five o’clock mornin: 
train carries school children from the way station 
in ‘to school and peasant women in to market 
They get on board carrying great baskets of. flow 
ers for the town market and immense bags 0 
vegetables for which space must be made some 
where, somehow. Not only do we sit three to ; 
seat, but the aisles are full and getting in and ou 
requires not only persuasive powers but physica 
strength. The car is a club for the exchange o 
gossip and news. 

Pyatigorsk, “five mountains,” is the first larg 
town up the line. It was here that the famous poe 
Lermontov lived—a fact that no one can overlook 
for the Lermontov Bath-house, the Lermonto 
Museum, Lermontovskaya Street, the Lermonto: 
Gallery and a Lermontov Monument all testify t 
the honor in which his memory is held., At th 
foot of one of the five mountains, in a little woodet 
park, stands a shaft to mark the spot where th 
young poet was killed in a duel with an officer 
Climbing to the top of this mountain one look 
over a great plain broken by isolated peaks, an¢ 
turning south one sees on the horizon the grea 
snow-covered range of the Caucasus. 

Pyatigorsk is primarily a health resort and it 
outstanding building is a great balneological insti 
tute. The director of this institute, a physiciat 
from Moscow, had studied English in the evenings 
but he had never heard English spoken or had % 
chance to practise it in conversation; therefore we 
examined the institute from the mineral-mud tanks in the base 
ment to the very last modern appliance up-stairs. : 

The next large town is Yessentuki, another popular watering 
place. And finally, at the end of the line, is Kislovodsk, th 
jumping-off place for the northern slopes of the Caucasus. El 
bruz, the eighteen-thousand-foot summit of this immense line o 
snow peaks, lies due south. On a clear day the view from th 
green plateau above the town is magnificent. 

Kislovodsk is the source of Narzan, a mineral water that i 
known to every tourist in Russia. In the center of town are th 
springs from which water is piped to the drinking fountains o: 
the lower park, to the bath-houses which specialize in the treat 
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tent of heart diseases, and to the bottling 
jorks from which Narzan_ is __ shipped 
iroughout the Soviet Union. In Kislovodsk 
je water is free. You take your four-quart 
ttle to the fountains and have it filled each 
jjorning as regularly as you drink your morn- 
ig tea. 

| Imagine Saratoga Springs gone Bolshevik, 
jad you will have a fairly accurate picture of 
lislovodsk. All day long there is a steady 
rocession of patrons going to and from the 
laths, towel on shoulder. Some arrive as 
jily as seven in the morning, and all day 
jng there are people waiting their turn at the 
jath-house ; after their treatment they sit on 
he sun porch reading Pravda and Izvestia. 
‘Outside the Kursal Park in Kislovodsk are 
ie kiosks for the sale of tickets to concerts, 
loving pictures and the theater. One eve- 
ing a young fellow standing in line at the 
loving-picture kiosk broke into excited ar- 
lament with the girl ticket-seller. The ci- 
ema was about to open and the girl could 
jot make the right change. 

| “Let the five kopeks go,” he said. 
te in, or I'll be late.” 

“But I can’t let you in without giving you 
ie change,” she argued. 

"You keep the five kopeks.. 
‘ant it.” 

“Tm not allowed to keep it. Wait a min- 
te, someone will come along with the 
lange.” 
| But no one in the line could supply the 
‘nange. People pushed along for their tick- 
ts and shoved the young man to one side. 
| “Do you think I’m in love with your face,” 
e shouted, “that I want to stand here all 
light? Let me in!” 

The ticket-seller went on with her busi- 
ess, and not until the matter of two-and-a- 
alf cents could be properly adjusted would 
ne let him through the turnstile. 

| A number of theater companies, the Mos- 
dw Ballet, and the leading orchestras of 
jussia make a tour of the summer resorts. 
luring our stay in Kislovodsk, the Lenin- 
ad Philharmonic Orchestra gave evening 
neerts on the out-door stage of the Kursal. 
vhe players wore business suits, the conduc- 
or full evening dress. The audience brought 
ut its best, whatever its best might be; silk 
iresses and pre-revolutionary parasols min- 
ed with woolen skirts, cheap cotton blouses 
ind head kerchiefs. Between the audience 
Ind the stage a formal garden, patterned 
fter the gardens of the ‘nineties, shone with variegated leaves 
id diminutive flowering plants, arranged by tiers in a stiff color 
attern and topped off with a diminutive palm. 

In the evening, when the terrace of the Kursal is lighted and 
| few late diners sit at the tables, when the conductor of the Phil- 
armonic raises his baton for the opening bars of Tchaikovsky, 
‘hen the quiet motion of feet on the gravel paths gives the illu- 
lon of rustling taffetas, in looking at those flower-beds one may 
Inagine quite easily the ghosts of former people, the ladies of the 
lineties in bustles and ruffled trains, the gentlemen in frock coats 
ind stiff collars. But if one looks’more closely at that amazing 
jlant creation in front of the stage, which reminds one of nothing 
much as the chocolate frosting of a confectioner’s chef d’oeuvre 
rnamented with pastry-bag additions in green and salmon, one 
jees that the wavering line of little red-leaved plants forms letters. 
hen the letters are spelledt out they form the words, 
|'“Proletarians of All Lands, Unite.” 

Not even m Moscow is the supremacy of the workers as a class 
9 evident as in the summer resorts of Soviet Russia. For it is 


tbvious that they were built and reserved for the use of the rich, 
7 ’ 


i 


“Let 


I don’t 
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HOLIDAY CELEBRATIONS IN MOSCOW 


Moscow’s new Park of Culture and Rest was opened a few months ago with special ceremonies 

that were attended by two hundred thousand people. During the summer it has provided 

Moscow’s huge population with all kinds of sports and recreations, which include concerts, 

physical culture, swimming, sun baths and a large variety of games. This picture shows a group 
of Caucasian musicians entertaining the holiday crowds, 


and no less plain that today the rich are at a positive disadvantage 
there. A member of the bourgeoisie can acquire an inferiority 
complex in a very short time in one of the resorts. Suppose a 
Bourgeois wants to take the mineral baths. First he must have 
a physician’s certificate; this is required of everyone. But then 
he must pay something like forty dollars for a series of treat- 
ments that cost a member of the working-class a mere five or six 
dollars. Again, in the best restaurants there are two sets of 
prices, one for workers, another for the rest of the world. The 
first is one-third lower than the second. To be sure the term 
worker is elastic. One evening the waiter asked, while making out 
the check, “Which rate do you pay?” 

“We are Americans, so we haven’t any trade-union card,” said 
I. “But my husband is professor .. .” 

“Ah, he 1s professor!” 

“A scientist. He is mathematical physicist.” 

“A scientist! Then of course you pay the workers’ rate.” 

Then there is the matter of clothes. To be sure, it is possible 
to wear nearly anything in Russia. One may walk down the main 

(Continued on page 46) 
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CAPTURING ELEPHANTS IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


N 1908, when King Leopold II, of Belgium, uncle to the pres- 
ent King Albert, acquired the Congo as a Belgian colony, the 
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The Story of Africa’s First Elephant Farm—How the Elephant Is Tamed 
and Trained—With the Uele Elephant Hunters 


By Arritio Garti 


4 


ployment of cattle for various kinds of work is not practicabl 
Nor does the rearing of an elephant entail any appreciable 


African elephant was destined to become the faithful ally and pense. His maintenance costs nothing at all, since he eats gr 


fellow-worker of man. 


Unlike the elephants of India and other parts of the Orient, the 
African elephant had never been domesticated. As a result of the 
untiring energy of Commandant Laplume of the Belgian Army, 
who was able to obtain the necessary financial backing under the 
patronage of King Leopold II and subsequently of King Albert, 
a training-station for elephants was established at Api, in what is 
called the Lower Uele country. 

The Uele are the professional native elephant hunters of Africa, 
whose knowledge and experience naturally proved invaluable in 


this big undertaking. 
The War virtually 
brought the experiment 
in training the African 
elephant to a standstill ; 
but shortly afterwards, 
Lieutenant Maniette, 
who had done some pi- 
oneer work with La- 
plume obtained further 
financial support, and 
the training-station was 
re-opened. Eight cor- 
naks, or Indian ele- 
phant tamers, were 
brought across the 
ocean to teach the Uele 
how to catch their ele- 
phants alive, and to 
show them how these 
giants could be har- 
nessed to the service of 
man. With the pass- 
ing of time, more and 
more elephants were 
captured and _ trained, 
and now the principal 
agricultural centers of 
the Belgian Congo reg- 
ularly make use of 
groups of ten of these 
elephants for work in 
the forests. 

The strength of one 
Ol. tines <epicacienis 
equalled only by his re- 
markable intelligence, 
of which I shall have 
more to say later. It 
seems almost  incredi- 
ble, despite his huge 
size, that a ten-year-old 
elephant is able to do 
the work of ten oxen, 
while a fully developed 
elephant can take the 
place of eighteen. This 
is naturally a colossal 
asset in districts where 
the tsetse fly still ex- 
ists, and where the em- 


he rarely falls a victim to disease. 


or a kind word. 


tured and tamed. 


THE CAPTIVE 


This young elephant who strayed from the herd has been lassoed and bound with heavy 

ropes. He fought fiercely against his captors and he is now beginning to realize that his 

efforts are futile. The self-bestowed crown of leaves and brush checks the force of the 
African sun. 


and small branches and leaves. He demands no special care, ; 

If given patient and kind 
treatment, the African elephant, no less than his Indian coust 
will prove himself to be a most useful and willing animal, and ¢ 
the encouragement or reward he will ask is an occasional care 


Let us follow the Uele on one of their elephant-roping exp 
ditions in which I participatéd, and see how the elephant is cal 


Sometimes the hunters are obliged to follow the track of ‘ 


elephant herd, perhay 
a hundred strong, f 
almost a week befo 
they are able to ¢ 
close to them. An @ 
pedition generally cor 
sists of four) mm 
bearing rifles, eig 
carrying lariats, at 
four porters with rol 
of long cable. The 
march resembles a fi 
neral procession, so § 
lently do they advance 
They feed on wi 
fruits and roots, at 
quench their thirst — 
the small streams ¢ 


their way. At nig 
they sleep behind — 
hedge made ‘4 
branches. | 


Early one morning 
was awakened by 
Uele messenger wi 
the joyful tidings th 
at last the herd y 
were tracking ha 
stopped to graze. — 
hastily rose, left m 
tent, and followed n 
messenger for abot 
three hours, till ¥ 
came upon the Ue 
troup. | Theiryes 
gave me a nod, but 
not utter a word. T 
he motioned with h 
right hand: immed 
ately one of the m 
squatting on the grout 
jumped up and ran 
disappearing without 
sound between the tre: 
and the undergrowt 
while another with tl 
agility of a cat climbe 
up a tall palm-tre 
where he was to act ¢ 
a look-out. The oth 
Uele, with their leac 
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our 
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WORKER ELEPHANTS GRAZING 


| | After a morning of hard work, the elephants are permitted to spend the afternoon grazing idly. Towards evening they will wander down to the river 
| bank to take their daily bath. The taming and training of the African elephant is a comparatively recent achievement. The Indian elephant, of course, 
| has been a domestic beast for centuries. The task of training and taming the African elephant has been accomplished through the aid of Indian 


fe | 

d myself, squatted motionless on the ground, waiting patiently. 
Several hours passed, and nothing seemed to happen. There 
was not a sound in the air. Then, suddenly, the look-out in the 
ree gave a loud whistle, and barely ten minutes later the solitary 
nunter had returned from his perilous mission. It had been his 
ask to approach the elephants from the leeward, slinking noise- 
essly through the tall grass and hiding from time to time stand- 
ng in the shade of a large tree. In this way he had become 
icquainted with the members of the herd; he had noted their 
various groupings and families. Now he reported his findings in 
4 sing-song voice, accompanied by rhythmic gesticulations, while 
the other Uele gath- 
bred around him, lis- 
ening eagerly to his 
story. It seemed he 
nad tracked down two 
young elephants, one 
ized three, and the 
pther about ten. This 
news was received in 


3 rofound silence, 


ignal, and the hunt- 
rs started off in 
three groups in dif- 
ferent directions: 
hose armed with ri- 
es forming one con- 
tingent, the  lariat- 
dearers another, and 
he cable-porters a 
third. I was left with 
the leader, and fol- 
lowed him for about 
n hour, extremely 
curious to see what 
would happen. As we 
reached the fringe of 
the bush, we sud- 
denly caught sight of 
the herd, grazing in a 
large glade in front of 
us. They were greed- 
y devouring the foli- 


leader asked me to 


AT THE SWIMMING HOLE 


I The young elephants at the Api Farm are as enthusiastic about their swimming hole as young 
age on the trees. The boys. They will splash about clumsily and squirt water on one another with the most 
boisterous enthusiasm. 


elephant tamers who were brought into the Belgian Congo for this purpose. 


stop where I was. While I waited he disappeared in the bush. 
All at once I saw four or five bulls turn eastward, their enor- 
mous ears flapping with excitement. One, two, gradually ten 
shots broke the silence. The herd grew alarmed and began stam- 
peding in the opposite direction. I could see a baby elephant 
which obstinately continued to graze despite the excitement and 
commotion. The careless youngster was reprimanded by his 
mother, who prodded him with one of her tusks, until finally he 
trumpeted pitifully and moved on. At intervals I heard the report 
of a gun, and gradually this sound seemed to be coming nearer. 
With each report the elephants accelerated their pace, while the 
motion of their trunks 
and ears indicated the 
measure of their agi- 
tation. From time to 
time one of the bulls 
would trumpet furi- 
ously and bolt away 
from the herd in a 
northerly direction. 
Very soon I discov- 
ered the cause of this 
sudden alarm: the 
Uele, who were well 
hidden by the tall 
grass at about a hun- 
dred yards one from 
the other, were now 
and again leaping out 
from their ambush 
with loud shouts, 
brandishing their ri- 
fles and lariats. In 
this way they were 
driving the bulls 
northwards away 
from my post of ob- 
servation. The fe- 
males and young 
elephants, on the 
other hand, were al- 
lowed to pass unmo- 
lested. I hurried 
noiselessly in their di- 
rection as soon as 
most of the bulls had 
disappeared. Some 
twenty minutes later, 
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NEW WORKERS AT THE FARM 


These young elephants are newcomers at the Api Farm. Despite the fact 

that they have only recently been brought in from the jungle, they have 

learned their lessons rapidly and will respond quickly to the commands 
of their native keepers. 


four armed Uele rose out of the grass with loud shouts, and I 
saw them firing into the air in the direction of the four remaining 
bulls and two females. These ran off at a good pace, followed at 
some distance by two panting youngsters. 

I was breathing rapidly; the heat was terrific; but the chase 
was so exciting that I did not feel any discomfort. 

Now it was the turn of the lariat-men. They had been watch- 
ing the slow progress of a three-year-old baby elephant, who was 
unable to keep up with the herd. Now they jumped out and 
threw themselves upon him. One seized him firmly by the tail; 
another jumped on his back; and the rest lassoed him with their 
lariats. Realizing that he was losing his freedom, the infuriated 
elephant struggled and trumpeted furiously. 

His cries reached the herd, who collected at a safe distance, 
hesitating as to whether they should come to his assistance. I 
could see their trunks 
swinging to and fro 
and their big ears 
flapping, while they 
struck up a furious 
trumpeting as they 
watched the baby of 
the herd being made a 
prisoner by the Uele. 
A large rope had now 
been fastened around 
his neck, and he was 
tied to two trees ; then 
the porters emerged 
with a huge cable 
which was fastened 
firmly around the 
youngster’s body. 

By this time the 
Uele were ready to 
repeat the experi- 
ment. Off they ran, 
after another young 
elephant in the herd. 
I had~ considerable 
difficulty in following 
them, for I was quite 
out of breath, and my 
legs were not equal to 
the pace of the Afri- 
can hunter. When I 


AT THE RIVER 


Plenty of water is absolutely essentialto elephants and they must be taken | 

for a swim regularly. In the wild state they will travel a distance of © 

sixty miles from their feeding grounds in order to find a place where 
they can enjoy the luxury of a good bath. 


old and he proved to be much more difficult to manage than tl 
first youngster. He was ever so much stronger by reason of h 
age, and kicked and struggled furiously against his captors. The 
too, the herd had had enough of this business, and came rushit 
along, prepared to put up a good fight against the invaders. TI 
four armed men ran out to meet them, firing as they went to kee 
them at bay. The leader instantly realized how dangerous tf 
situation of the Uele had become, and gave orders to let the yout 
elephant go. With a lariat around his foot and another danglit 
from his neck, the frightened ten-year-old bolted back to h 
anxious mother, and presently we could hear them both trumpe 
ing for joy over their happy reunion. 

Meanwhile the four armed hunters were slowly retiring, b 
continued firing into the air to keep the elephants at a distane 
I personally was thankful that I had come too late to get vel 
close to the elephant 
for I would have be 
hard pushed to ke 
the promise I he 
given to the Govern 
of the Congo not » 
fire on an_ elepha 
during a roping exp 
dition. 

After a day’s res 
the hunters return¢ 
to the farm, singit 
their weird nati 
tunes. They are 4 
ways happy whe 
they have captured < 
elephant, for their r 
ward is a full month 
pay and exemptic 
from taxes form 
whole year. 

But, how was ot 
young captive faring 
I found him stunn« 
by this strange exp 
rience that had ha 
pened to him, arf 
much too surprised © 
take any real intere 
in his surroundings. 
watched him advan 


finally caught up with BOUND FOR CAPTIVITY with slow steps, dee 
them, they had al- There is nothing left for this young elephant to do but to acquiesce in his fate. The cables in thought, it seeme 
ready captured their pailnd around his«neck and his body are held by the hunters. vie ue pie iy ones ee He knew now the 
Thigeles the hunters tighten their grip on the lariat around his neck. ; en he obstinately decides was sno Jhopeleea 
quarry. to stand still, all the hunters pull him forward with all their strength. He will soon be P 


phant was a ten-year- brought into camp and gradually trained in the ways of the worker. cape. To each of th 


ples wound around 
neck and body were 
ached two _lariats, 
jd these were held by 
nme of the hunters. 
‘hen he attempted to 
farge the men in 
ont, they motioned to 
ise behind to tighten 
{,ir grip on the lariat 
d prevent him from 
shing forward. 
hen he obstinately 
cided to stand still, 
#)se in front pulled 
n forward with all 
fair might, while the 
jarguard pushed. 
‘ere was nothing left 
r the elephant now 
t to acquiesce in his 
te and make the best 
his new life. 
Whenever a young 
hant is captured, it 
vadvisable to send out 
elephant already 
fined to meet him. 
jiéy are roped neck to 
ick and thus walk as 
soair. This is done to 
event a young ele- 
Jant from becoming 
>| miserable over his 
ptive. state and his separation from his family. 
phants will sometimes die of a broken heart. 
As soon as he ceases fretting, however, the cornak who is com- 
ssioned to look after his welfare will soon win his affection by 
jeding him with fresh green leaves and bananas. He will caress 
je newcomer, cajoling him with friendly words and giving him 
pet name. At the end of two months, the young elephant be- 
mes quite tame; he no longer charges the cornak, for he knows 
‘at neither he nor the Uele nor his white friends mean to do 
mn harm. 


It is said that 


CLEARING FALLEN TIMBER 


The trained elephant is a stout and powerful worker. His maintenance costs little, he 

demands no special care and he rarely falls a victim to disease. He can draw carts, plow, 

harrow, drag logs and clear the brush. The ten-year-old elephant is able to do the work 
of ten oxen, while the fully developed elephant can take the place of eighteen. 
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The time has now 
come when he must be 
trained as a_ worker. 
This is a long and la- 
borious process, but 
one that generally 
proves successful. 
Every day for the pe- 
riod of a month, the 
hunters gather around 
the elephant singing 
the Uele version of a 
Hindu cornak chant. 
It is intended to en- 
lighten the elephant as 
to his duties and privi- 
leges and roughly 
translated it runs 
something like this :— 

“We will look after 
your needs, fondle you, 
feed you with salt, 
with roots of manioc, 
with sweet-smelling ba- 
nanas and all the green 
leaves you desire; we 
will provide for you a 
shelter by night, and 
each day you - shall 
bathe and splash about 
in the river; we will 
put chains about your 
legs, but not for long; 
we will harness you to 
wagons, but soon afterwards you will be free to graze; we will 
teach you to lie down so that the cornak may mount and ride on 
your back.” 

While this chant goes on in a monotonous sing-song tone, the 
hunters gently stroke the elephant’s body, first with long branches, 
then, as he grows more friendly, with their hands. He is roped 
and chained repeatedly, so that he may grow accustomed to the 
feeling of these impediments. The hunters clean his tusks and 
tickle his trunk; they climb on his back and over his whole body ; 

(Continued on page 50) 


( ELEPHANT HUNTING IN THE UELE COUNTRY 


. An expedition of elephant hunters in the Uele country generally consists of four men bearing rifles, eight men carrying lariats, and four porters with 
rolls of long cables. Sometimes the hunters are forced to follow an elephant herd for nearly a week before they are able to get close to the herd and 
capture one of the young stragglers. In the picture on the left, Commander Gatti’s truck is seen stalled on one of the crude bridges made by the natives. At 


| the right, Commander Gatti is seen with some of the hunters, who are waiting for the return of the men who have been sent out to reconnoiter for elephants, 
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THE AMATEUR BULL-FIGHTER 


There is scarcely a youth in Spain who does not dream of an illustrious future as a bull-fighter. It is in these amateur bull-fights in the small Spanish 
towns that the future toreadors get their training. These combats take place in the main square of the village, which is transformed into an arena for 
the occasion. 


THE SCHOOL FOR TOREADORS oa 


How Spain’s Future Bull-Fighters Get Their Training 


By Ricuarp L. VoucHtT 


HE whole world knows of the famous Spanish corridas and 
of their glorious toreadors, but how many are there who 
know how toreadors are made? I myself have just learned, 

having spent a whole Sunday in what may be termed a real 
“school” of toreadors, where Spanish youth exercises itself in that 
favorite sport which seems to lose not one iota of its popularity, 
notwithstanding the fulminations of the press of half the world 
and the stern warnings of the humanitarian associations of the 
five parts of the globe. 

A Spanish writer has said that every Spaniard has some torea- 
dor blood in his veins, and, though this statement might seem 
far-fetched if one were to consider only the young elegants of 
Barcelona or Madrid, yet its justification is much more easily 
apparent when one stops in one of those little villages of the 
north of Spain, where the tradition of corridas is as persistent 
and deeply rooted as that of football or boxing is with us. 

Every young Spaniard of these villages dreams of becoming 
a toreador one day or another, just as an American, for example, 
might dream of a wonderful “knock-out,” or of kicking that last 
decisive goal. In the same way, every young Spanish woman of 
these little villages dreams of seeing her lover coming back to her 
one day with a famous blood-covered cocarde snatched from a 
dying bull, with the same anticipatory thrill that an English girl 
might imagine the kiss with which she will greet her hero return- 
ing triumphant from his less sanguinary‘arena. Bull, or ball— 
there is, after all, but the difference of a letter! 

The “schools” of toreadors are the public arenas where the 


young boys of the village congregate on Sunday and spend tl 
leisure in turning their skill against small bulls robust enough 
kill a person, but rendered harmless by a careful padding of th 
still not fully developed horns, 

It is usually the main square which gets transformed into 
arena for the occasion. The young bulls, not more than tk 
feet high, are brought into the village from the countryside 
the previous night, and are kept in a temporary enclosure f1 
which they are sent out one by one against the men. Around 
square a rough temporary enclosure of wood is built by the b 
of the village. The work does not take more than a few hor 
and early on Sunday morning everything is ready. 

Soon after the celebration of Mass at the local church, the gi 
bell of the village rings out to inform the crowd that the mez 
between bulls and men will start. Immediately, as if by ma 
windows, verandas and balconies become filled to the danger pe 
with an excited, chattering throng, until there is not left a sit 
inch of available space, not even on the roofs, which are bl 
with all sorts of people taking as keen an interest in the game 
any of our cup-final enthusiasts. At these points of vantage i 
the women who are in the majority, for the men like to go de 
to the square while their wives and sweethearts are watch 
them, encouraging them with shouts of all kinds. It is reall 
wonderful day, in which all homes are deserted in order to 1 
ness this corrida in miniature, from which will perhaps emerg 
real toreador, a new national hero, to be loved by all the wor 
of Spain. 


j 


In the center of the enclosure 
stand about twenty or thirty 
young fellows, the would-be 
| “toreadors,”’ who have come 
_from every corner of the vil- 
| lage. Some of them are young, 
some older, but their average 
age must be somewhere be- 
tween sixteen and nineteen. 
| Their hair is crow-black, their 
| eyes shining like diamonds in 
| the rays of the burning sun, 
| while their bodies move as 
_ gracefully and as quickly as did 
those of the elegant heroes of 
| Greece and of ceeme. Their 
| muscles, not too prominent but 
well-shaped, show them capa- 
ble of an agility which many 
grown men would envy. The 
corrida starts. The first squad 
of men steps into the arena, 
while others, having cleared the 
round, stand near the enclos- 
ure to bring help when it is 
needed. The would-be toreador 
and his assistants salute the 
balconies and the crowd with a 
‘grand gesture of future tri- 
‘umph. These latter wear no 
special costume, their clothes 
being the dark blue trousers 
_ and white shirts of their every- 
\\ day labor. 
| In fact, it is only by a great 
effort that the toreador himself 


An excited crowd follows every movement of the amateur toreador. 
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The would-be toreador of the small vil Hage wears no brilliant costume. 

Instead of a velvet cape embroidered in gold and worth thousands of 

pesetas, he uses an old shawl or an old coat in his conflict with the 
young bull. 


A NARROW ESCAPE 


30 


has been able to borrow from 
an old lady of the village a 
rather indefinite garment, per- 
haps an old coat, or a very old 
shawl, the faded colors of which 
have little left to recall their 
former brilliance. This coat or 
ragged shawl will be his cape. 
Real toreadors wear capes of 
velvet embroidered in gold, 
worth a thousand pesetas, but 
their youthful emulators have 
no money and their capes and 


_ their mantillas are purely imag- 
inary and worthless. The cor- 


rida will see no blood. It is not 
a question of killing one or two. 
animals, nor of christening in 
blood a future national hero. It 
is merely a question of training 
the agility and skill of these 
new candidates for the plaudits 
of the arenas. 

The judge of the play is the 
public itself, and how lustily 
and vociferously it takes to its 
duties! Against the toreador 
who has not been quick in 
avoiding an attack, or whose 
foot has wavered against the 
approach of the animal, what a 
shout of indignation! What a 
roar of applause and an endless 
cry of joy salutes the boy who 
is able to withstand, fearless, 

(Continued on page 50) 


Roars of applause greet every skillful and graceful move, while shouts of indig- 
nation and contempt are hurled upon the toreador who is clumsy in avoiding an attack or who wavers before the swiftly charging bull. 
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IN THE BITTEROOT NATIONAL FOREST OF MONTANA 


SEPTEMBER | 


Courtesy U. 8. Forestry Service , 


Thirty years ago the great timbered mountain areas of America were in danger of rapid devastation. No protection was given to our forests against fire, 
reckless cutting, mismanagement or wasteful exploitation. The United States Forest Service was created to combat these dangers. The task of adminis- 
tration, preservation and reforestation is at once tremendously difficult and of the utmost importance. 


MANAGING A GREAT NATIONAL FOREST 


With the Forest Rangers in the West—-The Struggle to Preserve Invaluable 


National Resources—Fighting a Forest Fire 


By Raymonp T. FULLER 


g EAH,” finished Hank, setting down his tin coffee mug 


beside the embers, “Shorty ’n me have been rounders ta- 
gether, ’n bunkies tagether, since steers wore tails, ’n 
what’s more, we v 

“Hank,” interrupted Shorty, “doan’ git yore mouth shut up fer 
the night without tellin’ ‘bout that time ye saved my ornery hide 
up on Lower Sixty Mile range.” 

The big man modestly protested non-recollection of the deed in 
question. But, after Shorty prompted: ‘When that there tall red 
Brigham with the nine-foot horns, ye know,” he remembered. 

“Ah, yes. .. . I’d been tellin’ ye, Shorty, that the critter had 
two rows o’ teeth on both jaws ’n_holes punched for more. Ye 
paid little notice. What was it ye answered me? Yes. Ye said 
suthin’ like this: ‘Hank, you ’n that Utah bull jes doan’ know who 
Tam! Why, I’m the man what climbed a honey-locust ‘tree, 
stripped stark naked at midnight, with a wildcat under each arm, 
‘n never got a scratch. ’N ye tell me to watch out fer a naught-by- 
nine-foot range bull who’s only killed rattlesnakes!’ . . . Suthin’ 
like that. Anyway, I was ridin’ back late that afternoon to 
where Shorty was fixin’ the grub wagon, when I heered a rumpus. 
Seems Shorty’d been snoozin’ by the wagon when onawares the 


Brigham’d found him out. I rode up in time ta see Shorty a-tearin’ 
down through the sagebrush shoutin’ ta the jack-rabbits ta git 
outen the way ’n let someone run who could, with Brig in close 
pursuit. ’Twas nothin’ ta hit ’im behine the ear with a forty-four 
bullet, but still Shorty fondly recalls the incident.” 

More of the same. More about the time the two of them—now 
tried and true Forest Rangers on a life job—the time they part- 
nered in raising sheep, and, after sending ten carloads to Chicago, 
got a wire stating that the receipts from the shipment didn’t 
bring enough to pay the freight charges. ‘Send $100,” wires the 
feller. Hank sends back a telegram readin’, “Hain’t got $100— 
will send more sheep.” 

More about Utah law in the days before lawyers; about sand- 
storms, and timber stealing, and mountain blizzards, and wash- 
outs, and Indian cattle rustlers, and panther hunts, and the right 
way to pronounce “Ark-an-saw,” and why Will Rogers would 
make a good President, etc. Campfire nights of this kind with the 
men whom Uncle Sam has got into his Western Forest Service 
taught me why these were the types of employees on whose cour- 
age and trustworthiness the Service could rely in saving the van- 
ishing treasures of the trees. Heaven knows we—and Uncle 


| Sam—need to protect those treasures! . . . Just what is the situ- 
ation out through the West today? 

Five-sixths of the original forests within the boundaries of the 
United States no longer exist! 

Today we are cutting down and using what timber resources 
remain four times as fast as they can reproduce themselves by 
natural growth! 

But nearly every country in Europe is assisting nature to grow 
timber products adequate for its annual needs! 

In the above three state- 
‘ments of fact lie three im- 
mense implications: an indict- 
} ment of democracy, a history 
_ of a pioneer nation, and a des- 
| perate hope for the future. 
| The way in which we have 
| exploited our coal, oil, power 
sites, virgin farmlands, fur 
animals and fisheries, socially 
wasteful as it has been, is not 
nearly so foolish, so stupid, so 
expensive to the people at 
‘large, as the rate of destruc- 
‘tion which has in many sec- 
tions all but vanquished our 
forests. What important for- 
est tracts are left are so far 
from the heavily populated 
and industrialized areas where 
most of their products are 
-used, that railroad haulage 
alone costs us annually much 
| more than the government is 
‘spending in its programs of 
forest conservation: $265,- 
000,000 being an expert esti- 
| mate for such haulage during 
| 1925. 
| For a humiliating object- 
lesson, take a glimpse at Eu- 
_tope. “One-quarter of the 
_land in Germany is forest. 
_ Not much of this is continu- 
| ous in one wooded section of 
the country, but is scattered 
{in small forests among the 
| thickly settled districts. Each 
| has its force of workers, its 
sawmill and a ready market 
for all forest products. Thin- 


| 


| Zurich has owned a forest for 
one thousand years! It has 
been so carefully regulated 
that it has furnished a definite amount of timber each year for six 
hundred years and is today in better condition than ever before. 
Its plan of management has not changed in all that time. . . . As 
early as 1300 the peoples of northern Europe applied to their 
forests the principles of rational forestry, while southern Europe 
ignored these principles (as we in America have ignored them 
| until a few years ago), and is still suffering from this folly.” 

All of the foregoing serves as a necessary introduction to what 
the Federal Forest Service is trying to do today and how it is 
doing it. These facts also accourit for the original creation of the 
_ Service and its steadily expanding fields of usefulness and value. 
| In an article of this kind we cannot hope to cover the whole 
| ground; we can merely sketch some of the problems involved. 
| The first steps in establishing National Forest preserves—those 
, taken previous to 1900—concerned themselves only with preser- 
vation: a beginning at fire protection, at checking obviously inju- 
_ dicious grazing, at insuring maintenance of water supplies. 

_ The second stage involved the idea of administering forest pre- 
serves for current income and future good in increasing measure. 


the upkeep of roads, bridges and telephone lines, the supervision of 
grazing rights and the directing of fire-patrol measures. 
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This second highly practical stage may be said to have begun in 
1905 with the creation of the Forest Service. At that time was 
enunciated a basic policy by the then Secretary of Agriculture— 
which is practically the slogan of today: “In the administration of 
the National Forests it must be clearly borne in mind that all 
land is to be devoted to its most productive use for the permanent 
good of the whole people, and not for the temporary benefit of 
individuals or companies. . . . Conflicting interests must be rec- 
onciled (so that) the question will always be decided from the 
standpoint of the greatest 
food to the greatest number 
in the long run.” Here at 
last democracy had awakened 
from its troubled slumber, put 
on its overalls and set to work. 

Let us go out to Utah (al- 
though Utah is but one state 
among twenty where the For- 
est Service has “dug in’). It 
has no state forestry depart- 
ment at all, although it has 
vast timber areas within its 
borders. The Federal govern- 
ment is supplying practically 
all the forest conservation 
which is being done there. 
Roughly, one-half of Utah's 
area is public land owned by 
the people of the United 
States. It is one of the great 
grazing states for sheep and 
cattle. There are ten separate 
national forests in the state, 
five of which overlap into ad- 
jacent states, and the total 
area of these ten tracts is 
larger than Vermont or New 
Jersey or Massachusetts— 
about equalling Maryland. 
One of them, Fishlake Forest, 
is nearly the size of Delaware. 
A Service announcement has 
this to say about Utah: “At 
the time the National Forests 
were created, boundaries were 
drawn to exclude, so far as 
practicable, all land chiefly 
valuable for agriculture. It 
was impossible, however, to 
exclude all such land, and the 


_nings and prunings of..these | FOREST RANGERS IN THE ROCKIES act of June 11, 1906, was 
forests pay most of the cost of The Forest Rangers’ activities carry them over hundreds of miles of passed to provide for entry 
the labor put upon them while mountain trails, Among their manifold duties are the constant survey and settlement of agricultural 

growing... . . The city of of forest conditions throughout their area, the enforcement of game laws, tracts within the forests. 


Today, very little land suit- 
able for homesteading within 
the Forests has not been filed 
upon. The Forest Service is glad to have settlers in the forests. 
Not only are they of material help in fire protection and in many 
other ways, but they also make use of the resources and help 
build up the country.” 

A brief summary of the organization of the Forest Service 
will show how the personnel goes to work in Utah and twenty 
states besides. Under the Secretary of Agriculture stands the 
Chief Forester in Washington. His jurisdiction covers the entire 
Forest areas of the United States, its territories and possessions, 
divided into eight Forest Districts. Each District has as its execu- 
tive head a District Forester assisted by a staff of technical ex- 
perts, engineers, botanists, attorneys, etc. Utah’s Forests 
(comprised in District 4) contain ten forest units with a total 
area of around seven and a half million acres. Each Forest has 
its Supervisor, under whom function District Rangers—one head 
Ranger for about 150,000 acres. This Ranger is a very practical 
man in first-hand touch with the actual activities of overseeing 
and directing his Supervisor’s plans. His duties are manifold, 
and they embrace the end-products or objectives of the whole 
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Courtesy U. 8. Forestry Service 


REPAIRING THE RAVAGES OF A FOREST FIRF f ( 


Enormous areas of virgin timberland, worth from twenty to thirty million dotlars, are laid waste annually by fire. 
are an average of fifty-three fires a year, most of them caused by smokers’ and campers’ fires. 
years. At the left Rangers are seen planting new Seedlings in a devastated area of the St. Joe National Forest, in Idaho. 


In the state of Utah alone there 
To repair the terrible damage caused by fires requires 
At the right an infant 


forest, eleven years of age, is seen growing in a section of the Lolo National Forest of Montana, which was wiped out by fire. 


Forest Service’s meaning. With the aid of perhaps an assistant 
Ranger or two, as well as corps of temporary fire guards and 
grazing inspectors, he must be in personal charge of the following 
operations: 


Restricting settlers against overstepping their rights. 

The sale of vipe timber in the Forest. 

Issuing permits for the free use of dead and down timber. 

Assisting and overseeing mining prospectors and mining op- 
erations. 

Grazing: its restriction, permits, check-ups. 

Making available the recreational facilities of the area. 

Directing fire-patrol measures in fire seasons. 

Enforcement of fish and game laws. 

Up-keep of trails, roads, bridges, telephone lines, etc. 

Reporting of erosions, tree diseases and insect pests. 


Quite a large order! Quite a diversity of activities! But for 
these purposes—and a few others of a research and experimental 
nature—the U. S. Forestry Service is organized and supported by 
us, the people of forty-eight states. 

But how few of us who pay 
the bills ever get a glimpse 
inside the workings of this 
human machine! How few of 
us absentee-landlords get into 
our own preserves! To the ex- 
tent of about three millions we 
visit our outstanding “National 
Parks,” lured into travel by the 
spectacular charms we are told 
of in the advertisements; but 
into the calm by-ways of the 
scores of as yet unexploited 
National Forests—many hard 
to reach, many virtually un- 
known to the public—but a 
handful of seekers go. And 
yet, it is one of the stated in- 
tentions of the Service that we 
should treat these Forests as 
recreation grounds. Every 
summer miles of new roads are 
completed in them, — shelters 
multiply yearly along these 
roads and trails; every year 
sees better control of the 
demon fire and an increase in 
their protected game and fish. 
Right now, when there is 
hardly a visitor per thousand 


victoriously. 


are fighting the red-hot tide of destruction. 
the meanest jobs in the world, and it is a job that must be carried through 

Whenever a fire is discovered in the National Forests, the 
Rangers have to fight it until it is extinguished. 


acres per year, is the golden opportunity for those to enter there 
who prefer utter solitude and “unspoiled” freedom! 

Two pictures interchange before me as I write: one a scene of 
threatening desolation, the other a memory of rapt delight, both 
in a Utah forest preserve. 

Angry, billowing, dun clouds of smoke rising high above a scar- 
let and serrated line of fire; a thin line steadily, relentlessly rising, 
rising like a colored tide, higher up a vast mountain slope. A roar 
as of a far-off barrage. A forest fire having its way. Notice 
one towering spruce just ahead of the tide’s red edge—one out of 
a thousand green brothers—one minute the proud creation of a 
century’s sunshine, the next a wildly blazing torch, the next the 
charred skeleton of a thing. On, up and up, creeps the red death 

but it is not having its utterly unbridled desire! | 

"Sixty men are up there—the long arm of the Forest Service i is 
there—straining every muscle, using every artifice of experience. 
Part of them are deployed along one side of the holocaust, part 
along the other. With axe, shovel, backfire and bundles of green 
branches, they are fighting that red-hot tide—fighting our fight. 
I, an enforced spectator, forbidden at present to take a hand, 
watch the battle. Desperately 
they plant a backfire, carve a 
narrow lane; sweating, panting, 
scarlet-faced, they have decreed 
—though not in such pictur- 
esque language!—“The flames, 
they shall not pass!” A Ver- 
dun of the forest! ... And 
they are fighting for the future! 

. By night they have nar-— 
rowed the line to a point; then” 
to a patch, then to a heap of 
smouldering thicket. They win! 

But the other picture. Two. 
gray saddle horses, two black 
ones with our packs. League 
after league of mountain trails; 
day after day of all but prehis- 
toric America. A fortnight: 
through Caché Forest, along 
with its Supervisor on his semi- 
annual tour of inspection. ... 
Hours up along’ towering 
ridges, with sights of snow on 
the high northern slopes, al- 
though it is June. Hours 
through deep cathedral aisles of 
pine and spruce. Rides up 
wide lush valleys deliriously 
aglow with wild flowers—such 
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Forest-fire fighting is one of 
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acres of bloom as can only be viewed in 
sur Rocky Mountain chains; such acres of 
beauty as can only be brought back later 
fo memory with a feeling of utter incre- 
julity. ... . Green ranges woolly with ten 
‘thousand sheep or astir with red and white 
tattle as far as one can see... . Visits 
with quiet, smiling, bronzed, self-reliant 
nen, met in cabins nestled among the hills 
br caught up with on trails beside still 
waters and on the pastured uplands—the 
Rangers on solitary duty. Nights of 
yarns and chat in front of campfires 
roofed by many stars. The glory of 
lawns in great wide open spaces, as wide 
as the world. The ineffable splendor of 
daily sunsets: no rains, no rough winds, no 
habitations, no noise and no motor cars. 
A day’s work at marking timber ripe to 
de felled by one of the nation’s customers ; 
2 day’s work at counting the flocks per- 
nitted to graze on one county-wide pas- 
ture; a day’s work at driving a horse trail 
through a wilderness never even surveyed 
by an engineer’s transit; a day’s work at 
listributing trout fry along streams which 
may never yet have been whipped by a 
white angler; a day’s work at tracking 
down some sneaking violator of the game 
laws. A day at planting seedlings; an- 
other at map-making. .. . All these and 
many more days in the open as soon as 
winter has loosed its grip. Then at nights 
—many, many nights, their own cabin or 
camp-site, cooking their own meals, repair- 
ing their equipment, writing out their re- 
ports. Few to talk to—and, after all, little 
to say but for reminiscences. Winters in 


the towns, the other seasons in the wilds—this is the year of the 


Forest Ranger. 
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MARKING TIMBER 


A Forest Ranger marks the ripe forest tim- 
ber that may be cut for sale. Enough 
younger trees are always left so as to form 
the basis of a second crop of timber on the 
same land. A limited number of mature 
seed-bearing trees are also left to effect 
reforestation should the younger growth 
be destroyed by fire, insects or disease. 
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ducts a number of special investigations. 
Those relating to range use, the growth 
and management of forests and their utili- 
zation, studies of the characteristics and 
growth requirements of tree species, meth- 
ods of planting on National Forests and 
elsewhere, relation of forests to stream 
flow and climate. It assists private owners 
by furnishing advice concerning manage- 
ment and protection of their forest 
holdings. 

In 1913, to provide for more accurate 
and intensive study of some of the prob- 
lems above mentioned, a forest-grazing ex- 
periment station was established in Utah 
on the Manti Forest, an area in the heart 
of the cattle and sheep ranges of the state. 
Since one of the chief objects of the Na- 
tional Forests is to provide a continuous 
supply of timber, it is important to man- 
age grazing so that it will interfere as 
little as possible with timber reproduction. 
As first, meeting with the blunt opposition 
of big herdsmen in the West, the impor- 
tant and revolutionary findings arrived at 
through these experiments finally con- 
vinced the hitherto unchecked beneficia- 
ries of national bounty that the forestry 
people knew what they were talking about, 
and that they were determined to stand for 
“the greatest good for the greatest number 
in the long run.” Many a former grazing 
tract, brought to the verge of destruction 
by over-crowding and other devastating 
usages, has already been returned to a state 
of permanent value again. 

When the size of the National Forests 
of Utah is taken into consideration, the 


proportional number of livestock grazed there each summer is 


greater than in any of the surrounding states. Some 157,000 


' Besides administrating the National Forests, the Service con- 


~ (Continued on page 44) 
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A FOREST LOOK-OUT STATION AND A RANGER AT HIS POST 


In some of the National Forests tall look-out stations have been erected. In the towers of these stations a Ranger is always on duty scanning the horizon 


with powerful glasses to discover the thin wisp of smoke that betrays the distant forest fire. 
care which must be exercised by the Forest Service in their gigantic task o 


forested territory. 


This is merely one example of the constant vigilance and 
f managing millions and millions of acres of America’s invaluable 
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Old Absinthe House is that venerable hag of stone and mortar on Bourbon and Bienville Streets, New Orleans, built in 1708. It | 
flourished as a dispensary of the gray-green madness until 1825, when it became the poor man’s port of frugal alimentation and 
It was famous at one time as the rendezvous of the infamous brothers Lafitte. 


his libationary guzzleshop. 
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Etchings by H. Devitt Welsh, Courtesy of Schwartz Galleries, New York 


ROMANTIC BALCONIES OF NEW ORLEANS 


By H. W. Wack 


OORS for hospitality, but balconies for romance! So were 
the pedigreed gentry of old New Orleans accustomed to 
regard their eerie perches from the ornate reign of le 

Grand Monarque to that of Napoleon I. And to this day these 
elaborately iron-grilled and fancifully pattern balconies constitute 
one of the romantic charms of the Crescent City. Artists sketch 
them; designers filch them; everybody likes them in their old set- 
tings. Largely Spanish in origin, they literally confuse the sides 
of the narrow lanes, streets, and alleys of the old French quarter 
of the historic city—the Port o’ “Heart’s Desire of many a ro- 
mantic sailor from all the Seven Seas. 

Pirates galore, like the notorious brothers Lafitte of Barataria, 
were wont to sally forth from the wild and gloomy coast with 
their cut-throat crews under the black flag. While they plundered, 
the French and later the Spaniards guarded their houses with 
iron—iron wrought to ward off these corsaits of the sea. So 
what was a protective measure against brutal intrusion became, 
through years of invention and refinement, a tribute to the artistic 


skill of the artisan. Few of us realize that the beautiful iron 
scrolls and involutions which adorn old houses, gateways, stairs, 
and balconies were evolved from plain iron bars guarding doors 
and windows from offending marauders. 

Yet, somehow, the ruffian hands of privateers and vandals, 
singing sea chanteys between their raids ashore, have left a ro- 
mantic glamour over a city acclaimed for its generous early 
gaieties, its lovely women, its gallant men and chivalrous adven- 
turers from the bored salons of the aristocracy. The New Or- 
leans of two centuries ago was more than a city built by ambitious 
French noblemen seeking to control the Mississippi and over its 
waters to find adventure, fame, and fortune in the New World. 
It soon became a market place for the social refinements as well 
as for the commercial bubbles which Orleanist followers set afloat 
for the exploitation of the rich territory of Louisiana. The white 
aristocrat and the black slave; European gold and American op- 
portunity ; the splendor of the master and the loyalty of his sery- 
ants—all these worked for the rapid development of a rich and 
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The venerable houses of the Vieux Carré recall the New Orleans of two centuries ago which was built by ambitious French noblemen seeking to control 
the Mississippi and to find fame and fortune in the New World. Many of the balconies, which are the most characteristic feature of these old 
houses, are notable for their beautiful wrought-iron screens. 


highly animated social life which, owing to mild climatic condi- 
_ tions, employed the balcony above the heads of pedestrians as the 
' most luxurious, the most alluring, and the securest observational 
retreat in a day of famous gossips. 

Behind these lovely wrought-iron screens and shielded from the 
traffic of the street below, in the shade of tiled hoods, facades, 
and roofs, gracious hosts could see without being seen; hear with- 
out being heard; and carry on the polite affairs of love, hate, 
intrigue, and politics without being betrayed. Their minds were 
as rococo as their domestic furniture, and they reveled in graceful 
forms, in elaborate ornamentation, in ceremony, in all the heav- 
enly graces as well as all the hellish simulations. So the balconies 
behind the screens of art became the trysting places of all artists 
in love and commerce. 

At these excessively ornate balconies and loggia, Modern Art, 
so-called, now scoffs. Nevertheless, the Vieux 
Carré de la Ville—the old New Orleans—would 
not have the lure it has but for the presence 
of these delightful balconies between Canal 
Street on the north, Rampart Street on 
the west, North Peters Street, and the 
Mississippi River, a quadrant which, 
laid out by the engineers La Tour 
and Pauger in 1720, was the 
site of the first city of New 
Orleans. It still boasts such 
famous homes as Beaure- 
gard House, the house of 
Napoleon; Old Absinthe 


House; the house of Doctor Antommarchi, physician to Napoleon; 
the house of Paul Morphy, the world’s greatest chess player, with 
its beautiful courtyard; the original Orleans Theater where French 
opera in America had its birth and where the famous Lola 
Montez appeared. Royal, St. Ann and Chartres Streets are 
crowded with such old buildings and their stoned patios, in which 
Northern artists squat in winter to sketch beautiful fanlight 
transoms, enchanting doors, the archways and the grilled balconies. 

There is also the Haunted House, the most talked about in 
America, in which Lafayette was entertained in 1825. There is 
the ancient Hotel de la Marine in Chartres Street, one time the 
rendezvous of pirateering buccaneers. The Blacksmith shop of 
Jean and Pierre Lafitte, daring pirates, may still be seen at St. 
Philip and Chartres Streets. 

The residences on Esplanada Street display a great variety of 
ornamented balconies. In 1849, Madame Pontalba, a society 
leader of her day, erected two rows of houses on 
either side of Jackson Square, and made them the 
center of fashionable New Orleans life. 
Jenny Lind, famous American singer, lived 
in one of them. In these fine examples, 
we recall New Orleans balconies in all 
their early glory—their monogrammed 
grilles, their bizarre patterns, and their ex- 
quisite craftsmanship. 

Yes, the door for hospitality, but the 
balcony for romance in “The City that 
Care Forgot’! 
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HIGHWAYS TO THE YORKTOWN 
CELEBRATION 


Few sections of America have a more 
glamorous, historical background than the 
famous peninsula between the York and 
James Rivers of Virginia. Here John 
Smith founded Jamestown, the first perma- 
nent English settlement in America. The 
small peninsula projecting into the James 
River on which Jamestown was built is 
now an island connected to the mainland 
by a bridge over which your motor may 
pass on your visit to the restored church 
in which tradition says that Pocahontas 
was married to John Rolfe. 

After a time the early colony removed 
its headquarters to Williamsburg, located 
on firmer ground a half-dozen miles away. 
This town then became the capital. In 
1693 the College of William and Mary 
was established, shortly after that of John 
Harvard in Cambridge. Among the early 
alumni of the college were four presidents, 
Jefferson, Monroe, Madison and Tyler. 
Bruton Parish Church dates from 1678, 
having been erected on the site of an older 
church, and the old Powder Horn was built 
during Governor Spottswood’s days in 
1714. This splendid old colonial village 
of Williamsburg is now being restored to 
its former glory through the generosity of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The plan con- 
templates the preservation of sixty or sev- 
enty old colonial edifices and as many more 
new buildings, including a brick school and 
church in architectural harmony with the 
old. The restored area will occupy a 
square mile and will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of ten millions. - 

During the Revolution Williamsburg was 
occupied by Lord Cornwallis from June 
25 to July 4, 1781. On October 19 
he surrendered his army to General Wash- 
ington after a siege of ten days at York- 
town. It is this memorable turning point 
in our history that will be celebrated from 
October 16th to 19th of this year with full 
military. display in which France, Eng- 
land, Germany, Spain, Poland, Holland 
and Sweden will participate. Congress has 
appropriated $200,000 for this sesqui- 
centennial anniversary, and in addition to 
squadrons of airplanes and huge dirigibles, 
a flotilla of warships including the old 
frigate Constitution, will occupy berths in 
the York River which has a depth of ninety 
feet at Yorktown. 


(REIS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; 
travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse 
public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the development 
of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and of our wild 
animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all movements that make travel 
safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in order to secure the 
cause of international peace and justice. 
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Among the historic old houses that will 
be open to visitors during this time will 
be: the Nelson House, home of Governor 
Nelson in 1740, with its beautiful gar- 
dens; York County clerk’s office contain- 
ing records dating back to 1633; the coun- 
try’s first Customs House built in 1706; the 
Sheilds House, 1699, the West House built 
1706, torn by cannon shot during the siege ; 
and finally the old Moore House where the 
emissaries of Washington and Cornwallis 
agreed on terms of capitulation. 

Elaborate preparations have been made 
to advise visitors regarding hotel and room- 
ing accommodations, which run from the 
palatial hotel suite to the modest tourist 
home. These accommodations may be had 
in the nearby towns of Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, Old Point, Virginia Beach and 
Richmond. It is planned to run steamers 
from Norfolk past Old Point Comfort 
and up York River to the docks at York- 
town. This service will be in connection 
with the regular line of steamers from 
New York, operated by the Old Dominion 
Line, which will carry automobiles and pas- 
sengers, thus affording a pleasant variant 
for the return or going trip. Special trains 
will also be run during the celebration, 
and airship service will be available from 
New York and other points. 

No trip to Yorktown and Williamsburg 
would be complete without taking in some 
of the adjacent historical sites. These may 
be visited either before or after the big 
event and should include: Newport News 
and Old Point Comfort on the peninsula 
itself. 

The most important city in this vicinity 
is Norfolk, with a population of 200,000, 
and founded in 1680. Near this city is the 
famous Naval Base at Sewall’s Point with 
accommodations for 14,000 men. A bare 
twenty miles from Norfolk is Virginia 
Beach. 

Norfolk is reached from Newport News 
by the new James River Bridge, four and 
a half miles long, its farther end being near 
Smithfield, a very ancient town long noted 
for its famous Virginia hams, which are 
shipped to all parts of the world. At Surry, 
eighteen miles farther on, a ferry connects 
with Jamestown Island. This makes a very 
convenient side trip interesting for the 
old colonial houses and landmarks along 
‘the way. Another point reached by ferry 
from Norfolk is Cape Charles on the east- 
ern shore of Virginia. 
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A full description of these ferries and 
steamship routes to Norfolk will be sent 
on request. Following is a brief summary. 
of principal-routes to Yorktown from the — 
East; West and South. i | 

From New England, New York State 
and Philadelphia and Eastern Canada the 
motorist may follow U. S. Route 1 to out- — 
skirts of Wilmington. Then pick up U.S. 
13 and follow down the peninsula to 
Cape Charles where take Peninsula ferry 
to Norfolk. Ferries leave at 6 a.m. and — 
12 noon. Special trips will be run during 
celebration. Then .cross James River 
Bridge to North Newport News and fol- | 
low U. S. 60 to Lee Hall and right on © 
Route 17 to Yorktown. Another connec- 
tion is via Route 514 from Old Point, an 
oiled road twenty miles from Yorktown. — 
Ample hotel accommodations at Norfolk, 
Virginia’ Beach, Portsmouth, Newport 
News and Old Point Comfort. Ferries ’ 
also operate from Norfolk to Old Point 
every hour and to Newport News every 
forty-five minutes. . 

(An optional route is to go straight ahead - 
on Route 1 to Richmond, then left on 
U. S. 60 to Lee Hall, or from Fredericks- 
burg on oiled road U. S. 17, to Gloucester 
Point, where ferry leaves every thirty min-_ 
utes for Yorktown. There are excellent 
hotel accommodations at Fredericksburg 
and Richmond. ) 

From St. Louis and the West, use U. S. 
50 to Vincennes, then 150 to Louisville. — 
The balance of the way follow U. S. 60 to 
Lee Hall. Convenient stops may be made — 
at Louisville, Ky., Charleston, W. Va., and 
Staunton or Charlottesville, Va., all with 
excellent hotels. From Chicago use Routes 
41 and 52 to Indianapolis, then Route 40 — 
to Washington, D. C.; Route 1 to Rich-— 
mond with option from Fredericksburg. 

From the South and Florida, use Route 
1 to Richmond or Route 17 from Jack- 
sonville to Norfolk. Or from New Or- 
leans, use U. S. Route 11 to Staunton, then 
Route 60 to Richmond and Yorktown. } 

Many intermediate routes suggest them- — 
selves, such as from Buffalo using a com- 
bination of routes to Painted Post, then 
U. S. 111 to Harrisburg and Baltimore, 
joining Route 1 as before. 

These routes and others may be found in 
‘““MacNair’s Motorways South,” copies of 
which may be secured by members on 
request. 
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HOTELS STATLER 


from a mountain 


;. . . instantly available at all 


tap, in cork insulated pipes it is 
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AS A DRAUGHT 


Spring pases 


No spring-fed mountain stream 
splashing over jagged rocks is more 
invigorating than the refreshing 
draught that runs from the tap 
labeled “Ice Water” in every Stat- 
ler bathroom. And, surely, none is 
more welcome to the traveler. 
There it is to quench his thirst 


hours of the day or night ... . a 
cool, sparkling-clear supply of 
pure, filtered water. Behind the 


in constant circulation. It moves 
through the cooling coils, up 
through the hotel and then back 
through the cooling coils again; 
so that it is always live and pala- 
tably cold. 

Before the first Statler was built, 
thirst was not as easily quenched 
as now. You rang for ice water, 
and then you endured both the 
unpleasantness of waiting and the 
inconvenience of admitting a bell 
boy to your room. The water and 
ice that were brought you were 
only too often handled insani- 
tarily, and you—if you were like 
most—felt impelled by common 
custom to tip. 

But the Statler Hotels put an 
end to these inconveniences. They 
first built a private bathroom with 
shower in every room, and first 
devised and installed circulating 
ice water systems. 

These hotels did away with 
many other discomforts, too. They 
were the first to see that a bed- 
head reading lamp, a full-length 
mirror, free radio reception and a 
morning newspaper under the door 
were necessary to establish that 
criterion of comfort and conven- 


ience—the modern hotel. And the 


Statler organization does not rest 
content with its achievements, but 
seeks constantly an even higher 
degree of perfection. 
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“Coiffure” 


See the 


Picturesque 
and 
Marvelous 


Sights of 
Startling contrasts—infinite beauty and 
mystery—abound in sun-kissed South 


Africa. 


Here nature has flung her masterpieces 
with a lavish hand—Victoria Falls, the 
glorious Drakensberg Mountains, the 
Cango Caves, the Valley of a Thousand 
Hills, and a marvelous succession of 
scenic wonders! 


Kimberley’s famous diamond mines, and 
the great gold workings of Johannes- 
burg, are open to your inspection. Near 
Durban—“Pearl of the East African 
Coast”—the native blacks can be seen 
in all their picturesque glory—stalwart 
chiefs, family groups in quaint kraals, 
witch doctors, and wild war dances! 


Good golf, tennis and fishing available 
almost everywhere. Delightful surf 
sports at gay coast resorts. 


Enjoy the delights of this fascinating 
travel land with all the comfort of 
modern trains, motor roads, and hotels, 
and a glorious, health-giving climate! 


Come to South Africa for an ideal sea 
voyage, and the soul-stirring sights of 
a lifetime! 


For full information, 
address: 


Thos. Cook & Son 
587 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


or 


American Express Co. 
65 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
cr any office of Thos. 
Cook & Son or the 
American Express 
Company. 
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FRAN CONIA 
WORLD CRUISE 


The East, in all its gorgeous 
reality 1» + primitive, fantastic isles 
.» » adventurous outposts . . . rich 
memories fo draw upon for the rest 
of your life | Bali, still untouched 
by western civilization. . . Benares, 
India’s most fascinating City) naatts 
Saigon and the marvels of Cambodia 

. Canton, Korea, Nikko... all 
part of this great World Cruise... 
at no extra cost... together with 
every other resplendent highlight of 


such a voyage. 
Greatly reauced rates... 


$1750 up. 140 days... 33 ports. 


A proven cruise ship ++» ensuring 

direct docking at the majority of 

the ports. 

Eastward from NewYork, Jan. 9 next. 
Literature from your Local Agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


THOS.COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MANAGING A GREAT NATIONAL FOREST 
(Continued from page 39) 


cattle and horses and 750,000 sheep 
depend on these Forests for forage. 
Contrary to popular belief, properly 
regulated grazing and timber produc- 
tion are not mutually exclusive. 
Sometimes conditions are such that 
the Supervisor must restrict grazing 
on limited areas in order to get ade- 
quate forest reproduction, but as soon 
as the young trees are sizable enough 
to be safe from trampling or brows- 
ing, grazing can again be allowed. 
Grazing early in Spring, when the 
ground is soft and grass just coming 
up, would ultimately destroy all the 
range value of the land. Fire and 
over-grazing are the two great dan- 
gers to watersheds, threatening 
power-site development and irrigation 
(as well as town and city drinking 
supplies) in Utah, as in many other 
localities. Overgrazing has been 
largely obviated through provisions 
for proper range management and 
fires of any size are extremely rare 
within these Western National For- 
ests—thanks to Forest Service patrols 
—hbeing nowhere near as destructive 
as on privately owned areas. 

Every citizen is welcome to come 
to the Forest and camp upon it, and 
no special regulations are enforced as 
to the extent or manner of this use. 
The thing he is asked to do above all 
else is to exercise care with camp- 
fires, and indeed with all forms of fire, 
including smoking in the forest, for 


these may readily destroy the very 
values campers most cherish. 
The Forest Service tells us: “In the 


northern and north-central parts of 
Utah some of the most popular recre- 
ation grounds are to be found in 
Logan Canyon, the canyons on the 
cast of Salt Lake Valley, and the re- 
gion back of Mount Timpanogos 
which is approached from American 
Fork and Proyo Canyons. Timpano- 
gos Cave, a national monument within 
the Wasatch National Forest, is lo- 
cated in American Fork Canyon. 
(The writer, who has been in these 
regions on two occasions, can testify 
to the beauty and unutterable sense of 
freedom to be absorbed roundabout 
here!) 

“Tn the Uinta Mountains are many 
Jovely lake regions in high glacial 
amphitheaters. The most important 
recreational area to the south is that 
about Fish Lake, a considerable body 
of water surrounded by mountains and 
full of many kinds of trout, with 
which it is stocked annually. Still 
farther south, the remarkable erosion 
forms created in the sides of some of 
the high plateaus are notable scenic 
centers. Cedar Breaks, on the Dizie 
National Forest, is such a place, and 
on the Powell Forest, Bryce Canyon, 
a national monument adjoining the 
Forest, is another fine recreation 
ground.’... 

“To those to whom recreation in 
the Forests means hunting and fish- 
ing, the many Forests in Utah offer 
good sport. Deer are fairly plentiful 
and are becoming more so. Elk are 
increasing rapidly.” 

In the administration of a National 
Forest is “everything going out and 
nothing coming in’? By no means— 
although as yet not one of them 
could probably be called self-support- 
ing. Utah, for instance, is not a 


heavily timbered state—such as Ore- 
gon or Washington. Nevertheless, 
her timber constitutes a resource of 
immense value, which “will be in- 
creasingly drawn upon in the upbuild- 
ing of her industries and commerce.” 
“Ripe” timber is sold at a fair price 
to the highest bidder. Anyone may 
purchase timber, but no one can ob- 
tain a monopoly of it or hold it for 
speculation. 

The trees to be cut on a sale are 
marked in advance by a _ Forest 
Ranger, the object being to leave 
enough younger trees to form a sec- 
ond crop later. Enough seed-bearing 
trees also are left to effect natural 
reforestation. All this is according to 
the principles of scientific forestry— 
as is practiced so successfully abroad. 
Timber -on watersheds is never cut so 
extensively as to impair the protective 
cover because one of the chief -objects 
sought is to regulate stream flow. 

If we quote from a summary of 
“The National Forest Resources of 
Utah,” a publication of the U. S. 
Forestry Service, we can give, in con- 
clusion, a fairly graphic picture of 
both those resources and the practical 
management problems facing the men 
on the job in their day’s work and 
year’s work: 

“Two things especially characterize 
the National Forests of Utah—(1) 
The closeness of the Forests to the 
most populous valleys of the state, 
and (2) the unusual variety of re- 
sources that the high mountains oc- 
cupied by the National Forests 
furnish. ... It is the aim of the For- 
est Service to grow and preserve the 
timber so that as time goes on and 
timber becomes less plentiful in the 
United States, the valleys of Utah 
will be able to draw perpetually upon 
the neighboring mountains for much 
of their supply. 

“National administration means that 
all these resources will be handled 
with due regard to their intricate re- 
lationships one with another. An ab- 
solutely ideal watershed might be 
considered one which was _ entirely 
free from grazing and timber cutting. 
An ideal range might call for elimi- 
nation of brush lands and_ timber 
patches. Maximum forest production 
might conceivably call for eliminating 
grazing in certain places, or else- 
where, the clean cutting of hillsides 
followed by planting to other more 
valuable species. Any of these meth- 
ods of management of one resource 
alone would mean heavy damage to 
another; therefore national manage- 
ment calls for a balanced plan that 
will take into consideration all the in- 
tricately interrelated forest values. 
When a balanced plan is consistently 
followed, the forests yield their pop- 
ular by-product of recreation, in addi- 
tion to supplying timber, forage, and 
water. Game finds conditions favor- 
able to its increase, streams and lakes 
are suited to fish life, and the camper 
who is there to enjoy the out-of-doors 
finds the forests altogether satisfac- 
tory.... Through diversified — use, 
the forests play their full part in the 
life of the people of Utah.” 

The management of a great na- 
tional forest would seem to be in 
about equal parts a business, a sci- 
ence and an idealism. 
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LIFE IN THE MODERN 
CITIES OF JAPAN 
(Continued from page 21) 


tresses and matting cover the floors. 
Wooden pillows fitted for the neck 
protect that queer headdress, the shi- 
mada. A geisha girl is crooning, but 
not to the tune of a ukulele. 

Very little progress is seen in those 
country sections where the water buf- 
falo pulls the wooden plow. When 
the crop is in the Japanese farmer 


settles down to “household indus- 
tries.” He works in silk, on hand- 
looms and in knitting stockings. 


Nikko and Nara still have their Tem- 
ples and Sacred Deer. Groves and 
sacred shrines will always be part of 
the background of Japan. Little 
wooded places and shrines for prayer 
are still hidden from the alien eye. For 
the city dweller, dainty Takarazuka 
still exists and other such beautiful 
suburbs save the charms of the coun- 
try life. Japan of the city and busi- 
ness and Japan of the wooded village 
and mountainside will perhaps always 
be different Japans. 

To conclude these impressions of 
modern Japan let us look at the life of 
a typical Japanese business man. 
Shozo Izumi is head of a great can- 
ning company of Japan. He has just 
finished talking to his Kobe agent. 
The telephone is put aside. A United 
States dealer wanted a different label 
on his can and it would be good busi- 
ness to give this importer what he 
wanted. Mr. Izumi takes his stick 
and top coat. His chauffeur bows 
low and opens the door of an Ameri- 
can-made sedan. “Now for a game of 
golf and then home to Nara,” says 
Mr. Izumi to his chauffeur. At his 
office he wears “foreign” clothes and 
leather shoes. At Nara, in his home, 
he changes his costume. The shoes 
come off and in a silk kimono he re- 
clines on his futon or silk pillow. All 
his “foreign” manners are put aside 
with his business suit. 

He now becomes a model Japanese 
gentleman at home. In Osaka he may 
be chairman of a large industrial 
board and on the Boards of Directors 
of several banks. He may have his 
tiffin with business friends and sip 
tea at conferences while looking over 
a new advertising contract for 1931. 
He may lead a drive for the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Industry Club 
so that exports will be kept up. The 
cotton trade needs his attention and 
the one-and-a-half-million-yen adver- 
tising campaign for Japanese silk in 
America must be approved. The can- 
making industry of Japan has been 
moving ahead. Rayon has been intro- 
duced and it might seriously interfere 
with native silk consumption. Wool 
and tea, electric tools and machinery, 
automobiles and leather—all these 
things are part of the business man’s 
life in Osaka. 

But at home Mr. Izumi listens to 
his daughter as she plays the dainty 
samisen. She hums. He sinks back 
and dreams—not of modern Japan— 
but of old Japan and cherry blossoms. 

In the meantime another midnight 
comes to Osaka. The cabarets still 
blurt forth jazzy music. Night life 
seems gay. Air-hammers fit fiery 
bolts. Trip-hammers still cut into the 
earth. 


* OF * 
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HOW RUSSIA SPENDS ITS HOLIDAYS 


(Continued from page 29) 


street of Kislovodsk in a pair of none 
too fresh pajamas and pass unnoticed. 
A man may wear shorts and an under- 
shirt, or just shorts for that matter, 
and no one will look twice. A digni- 
fied Chinese promenaded every day in 
the park dressed in a pair of white 
leather knee boots, tucked-in pants, an 
embroidered Russian blouse and a 
green velyet cap with Turkoman em- 
broidery. Nobody considered his cos- 
tume strange. But let a man appear in 
a pair of plus fours, and the Russians 
nearly die laughing. If you are quite 
immune to ridicule, by all means wear 
knickers in Russian -vacation-land. 
You will give a lot of people a lot 
of fun. 

Russian women on vacation wear a 
standardized costume, a pair of shoes 
and a sarafan. The sarafan is a 
home-made dress of bright cotton 
print, cut with a short, full skirt gath- 
ered on to a neckless and sleeveless 
hodice. On cool days a full-sleeved 
blouse is worn under the sarafan, and 
stockings. There is nothing to equal 
this costume for comfort and for ex- 
posure to the sun. 

What do the Russians do on vaca- 
tion? To American eyes a working- 
class crowd in a summer resort is a 
little pathetic. lor it apparently does 
not know how to play. Unacquainted 
as they are with what Europeans re- 
gard as recreation, Russians do not 
crave the excitement of dashing about 
in high-powered cars, of playing golf, 
of going to elaborate parties nor of 
losing their money at baccarat. They 
do not even get drunk—at least it 
must be difficult to get drunk—for 
though there are shops where they can 
buy all the bottled liquor they want, 
the resort restaurants sell nothing 
more potent than soda pop. It is not 
the thing to take wine to a restaurant 
and drink it there. 

lor recreation these Russians seem 
to know no better than to be perfectly 
content to climb mountains, go on an 
“excursia,” listen to music, play bil- 
liards and chess at the Kursal, do 
“phys-kultur” and play ball on the 
grounds of their rest houses, take min- 
eral baths, and just lie in the sun. 
They lie in the sun all over the grassy 
uplands of the Caucasus and on the 
beaches of the Crimea. A coat of tan 
is as fashionable in Russia as in 
America, They sit in the parks by the 
hour doing nothing, apparently quite 
content. They are like convalescents 
who ask only to be out, breathing 
the air, absorbing the sights and 
sounds of the open, 

And indeed many. of them are con- 

valescent. Most of the people at the 
summer places have labored for eleven 
months of the year at a rate that puts 
a tremendous strain on the leisurely 
Russian temperament. 
-“A whole month seems like a long 
time to take off, when we are so badly 
needed,” said a girl who works long 
hours as specialist in a government de- 
partment. “But we couldn’t last if 
we didn’t have that month. We have 
to take it in order to keep going.” 

The official who ha; the direction of 
all the watering-places of the North 
Caucasus spoke of the increasing de- 
mand for medical treatment. 

“T don’t know how we are going to 
take care of everybody,” he said. “We 
are wearing out our workers faster 


than we can put them in shape again.” 

Among the amusements of Russians 
on yacation, eating should be given a 
prominent place. The country natur- 
ally offers more food than can be had 
in Moscow and the other large cities. 
Food comes in straight from the vil- 
lages, fresh fruit and berries, vege- 
tables, young chickens and lamb. 
Every morning the peasant women 
come to town carrying flat baskets 
slung by a yoke over one shoulder— 
baskets of strawberries, baskets of 
cherries, covered by rhubarb leaves to 
keep them fresh. These are dumped 
into the store windows and sold by the 
kilo in home-made paper bags. In the 
cities it is practically impossible to buy 
such luxuries. In the resort towns 
there are bakeries displaying all the 
marvelous varieties of bread and cake 
that the Russians know how to cook, 
No ration card is needed to buy thenr; 
everyone can buy freely. Besides hay- 
ing the advantage of proximity to the 
food supply, the resorts are favored in 
the transportation of food-stuffs. It 
seems to be the theory that workers 
may go somewhat hungry on the job, 
but that when vacation comes they 
must eat well. No wonder that they 
stand patiently for hours at a stretch 
before the ticket-offices waiting for a 
place on a hard shelf on a slow train 
that will deliver them after three long 
days and nights in such a gastronom- 
ical paradise. 

There was a little excitement in the 
town of Kislovodsk early in 1930. 
The Karachai people came down from 
the villages and took the town. The 
Karachai are the natives. They stalk 


through the streets of Kislovodsk, 
touching elbows with the workers 
from Leningrad and Moscow, but 


having even less in common with these 
class-conscious proletarians than have 
the fishermen of Gloucester with the 
Back Bay summer colony. 

The races of the Caucasus, from the 
educated Georgians to the illiterate 
folk of Swanetia have always been a 
thorn in the side of Russian govern- 
ments. The Karachai are as inde- 
pendent and as touchy in the matter 
of individual rights as any of the 
mountain tribes. Just to see these men 
as they ride into town on their horses 
and as they walk down the main street, 
dressed in their long Circassian coats 
adorned with cartridge holders and a 
silver knife, or in the herdsman's floppy 
hat and square-shouldered cape of 
black goat’s-hair, is to know at a 
glance that they are dangerous people 
to upset. Trouble is just what they 
are looking for. 

In the winter of 1929-30 they re- 
ceived an invitation to trouble. Com- 
munist organizers came down among 
them saying that they must work their 
farms collectively, pool their horses 
and their cattle, and share the profits. 
They did not stop at argument, but 
when the natives proved reluctant, they 
proceeded to collectivize by force. 
Karly that spring the mountain peo- 
ple came in to the weekly bazaar at 
Kislovodsk armed for whatever might 
happen. A quarrel arose and they 
proceeded to take the town. They 
took over the state bank, they seized 
the stores, occupied the town and held 
it for four days. Then some Red 
Army units came in and the Karachai 

(Continued on page 47) 
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~HOW RUSSIA SPENDS ITS HOLIDAYS 
(Continued from page 46) 


yped on their horses and made off 
the villages. Soon after this, a 
itive expedition went up into the 
is, captured and shot the ring- 
fers and arrested and sent into exile 
1e say a thousand, some say many 
re, 
today the green, upland grazing 
ds are practically bare of life. A 
scrawny cattle, an occasional flock 
sheep are all that one can see. The 
rachai killed the rest, ate what they 
Id and buried what they could not 
_ That was their answer to col- 
ivization. Now the government, 
ing learned a very useful lesson in 
ctical psychology, is going at the 
blem in another way. It is show- 
that collectivization produces more 
ps and more benefits. This policy 
produced remarkable results. 
The rebellion of the Karachai was 
- of the most sensational incidents 
a sabotage movement that swept 
peasantry of the entire country in 
spring of 1930. But it hardly 
ched the workers who came south 
enjoy the sunshine and the cool 
untain air of the Caucasus. If they 
yw about it they dismiss it as one 
the trials inevitable to the build- 


' 


ing of the socialist structure. Of 
course the land must be collectivized. 
Those who resist must be liquidated. 
The government quite rightly has put 
down the traitors. To a Russian 
worker this is as logical and as just 
as the deportation of alien communists 
is to an American business man. 

For the Soviet Union is the country 
of the proletariat. No one can doubt 
it who sees the Russian masses taking 
their vacations, playing billiards where 
once upon a time the aristocracy 
played baccarat, strolling along the 
shady paths of the old park which was 
once the exclusive promenade of the 
privileged few, drinking their soda pop 
and pale tea on the terrace where the 
wealthy classes used to sip imported 
wines. 

“Wasn't there a little trouble here a 
while ago?” we asked a Russian 
working girl. Her answer was char- 
acteristic of the gulf that still divides 
the proletarian from the peasant. 

“Trouble?” she raised her eyebrows. 
“Yes, there was shooting back in the 
villages, but the government has re- 
stored order. They were only bandits. 
There are always bandits in these 
mountains.” 


' MADAME TUSSAUD’S HALL OF FAME 


(Continued from page 23) 


od that way in front of Madame’s 
sion of Napoleon lying in state, and 
probably stood too long, because 
turned to wax and has been there 
r since. 

dark Twain made the same mis- 
e downstairs in the Chamber of 
rrors, which is a real dungeon, 
k and dank and full of instruments 
torture, victims and villains who 
k the part. One of these segre- 
ed gentlemen interested Mark 
ain enormously, and he had been 
erving him too long, because sud- 
ly he felt a stab of pain in his side. 
rning, he faced a dumfounded 
tish matron with her parasol “still 
nting at him. 

‘Oh lor’, it’s alive!” she shrieked, 
l fled. 

Madame Tussaud’s grisly master- 
ces, heads guillotined during the 
snch Revolution, and the guillotine 
If, still drip gore for your morbid 
sctation in the Chamber of Horrors. 
e guillotine she bought long after 
vas used from the executioner who 
1 used it, but the heads were 
ught to her yet warm, and she was 
ced to make models which would 
t on pikes longer than the heads 
mselvyes. It was something of an 
leal, because she had been living 
Versailles not long since, teaching 
court ladies to make miniatures in 
x. 

Madame herself you will find up- 
irs among your own contempo- 
ies, an old, old lady in bonnet and 
wl; old enough to be real, stand- 
by the couch of her proudest cre- 
m, the Sleeping Beauty, upon whose 
mbering waxen breast a jewelled 
ss gently rises and falls. But the 
ince is at the other end of the room, 
d back from his romantic duty by a 
cen cord and family ties, and any- 
w he would have to awaken the 


. 


lady before the eyes of the entire 
disarmament conference, which sits 
around a nearby table discussing dis- 
armament in a grim and silent way 
forever and ever. 

These and all the other moderns in 
the hall are the work of Madame 
Tussaud only by proxy, since that 
quaint lady has been dead nearly.a 
hundred years. But her sons, grand- 
sons, and great-grandsons inherit her 
collection and occupation and evidently 
also her talents, because some of 
Madame’s most interesting figures are 
posthumous, and many of these, says 
the management, are so much more 
realistic than their originals, that the 


newspapers often come to Tussaud’s } 


for photographs when some one of the 
famous has gotten into the headlines 
again, 

Today’s Tussaud is John T., an ec- 
centric old gentleman who cannot be 
found in his great parade. The omis- 
sion is as inexplicable as others which 
every visitor is sure to point out. I 
did not find Einstein, Charlie Chaplin, 
Edison, Ford and Al Capone; you 
may miss Dante, Paderewski, Pancho 
Villa, Lenin and Ruth Snyder. The 
blame falls on a mysterious Committee 
on Immortality, which meets at mid- 
night in the dungeon where it fiend- 
ishly destroys reputations and redis- 
tributes their wax and standing room 
by votes capricious and implacable as 
Fate. Its choice is, however, invari- 
ably picturesque, and you have by its 
efforts a jumpy, but glamorous after- 
noon walking through history books 
and newspapers. When you shake 
your head over Marie Antoinette and 
sigh for Mary Queen of Scots, do not 
forget that most pathetic of all fig- 
ures, an anonymous reporter who has 
grown old near Calvin Coolidge, wait- 
ing for him to speak. 


* * * 
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GOLDEN DAUGHTERS OF BALI 
(Continued from page 12) 


finished artists at an age when most 
white children are being kept com- 
pletely in the background, to say noth- 
ing of mastering one of the most 
difficult and tiring repertoires imagin- 
able! 

Yes, it is difficult to become used 
to the beauty of these Bali girls. Each 
turn in the road seems to have its 
special group of them: bearing bur- 
dens on their heads, helping with the 
harvest, at the bazaars where women 
bring their produce to exchange for 
bright cloth or household needs of one 
kind or another. Each walled com- 
pound gateway has its pale golden 
girl, tantalizing to any sculptor, 
who weaves cloth or makes bamboo 
baskets; sometimes laughing, some- 
times serious, more often turning her 
head in frank disinterest when white 
people pass. 

Never were there such women in 
the East; never such calm, self-suf- 
ficient dignity. Their bodies are 
softly molded, magnificently erect 
from carrying burdens on the head 
since childhood. There seems always 
to be a certain sleekness to a Bali 
girl; none of your angles, your drawn 
athletic biceps, your starved collar- 
bones, in that well-fed land. It is 
true that many women chew sirih— 
betel nut—which stains the teeth 
scarlet and eventually blackens them, 
but their outward beauty and the 
beauty of the others who do not use 
betel, make up for them. It is true 


that there are withered crones with 
streaked hair and toothless gums, but 
more often these are kept out of sight 
in the compounds. Women mature 
quickly in the tropics, but that is 
nature’s law. 

The main hope for Bali is the happy 
contentment of its people. As a rule 
they do not crave automobiles, and 
the films do not seem to attract many 
either—which means that their minds 
cannot absorb what ambitious di- 
rectors would tell us represents the 
drama of America as she is today! 
Let us hope that their westernization, 
their “civilization” as we would prob- 
ably call it, may be put off just as 
long as possible; that they may never 
be “educated” to give up their own 
gorgeous hand-woven silks for ma- 
chine-printed substitutes from Man- 


chester or Hamburg or Holland. Pray. 


that an enforced white-man’s modesty 
never causes them to cover their un- 
matchable physical perfection with 
unlovely jackets or the eternal Mother 
Hubbard of the South Seas, which 
has so horribly modernized the islands 
there and incidentally made them in- 
finitely more susceptible to tubercu- 
losis and influenza... . 

Yes, thank heaven, Bali is still Bali 
despite a slight encroachment on the 
North, and her women are still ex- 
actly as unspoiled as they were when 
Eve first saw the serpent—and there 
isn’t a single snake on Bali, unless 
some white man brought it there. 


FOLLOWING AERIAL HIGHWAYS 
(Continued from page 26) 


the same trip in a trifle over two 
hours. 

The local Indian Agent at Fort 
Resolution, Great Slave Lake, a year 
or two ago spent $400 of Government 
money visiting Indians at Hay River 
and Fort Providence, in the Macken- 
zie, and returning to Resolution, the 
journey occupying him up to eighteen 
days. Now, he merely hops over to 
Hay River by air in the early morn- 
ing, pays treaty money to the Indians, 
skims along the Lake shore and on 
down to Providence, transacts his 
business, and has returned to Resolu- 
tion in time for dinner on the same 
day at a cost of $150. 

The planes have carried to the far 
north bishops and judiciary parties, 
prospectors and trappers, miners and 
lumber merchants. They have found 
lost men, carried serum to afflicted 
outlying settlements, and rushed the 
sick and wounded to hospitals, a thou- 
sand miles away. They have also 
played their part in crime investiga- 
tion—but that is another story. 

The outstanding result achieved by 
aviation in the north has been to make 
possible in one day what a few years 
since would have occupied half a sum- 
mer season or longer to accomplish. 
An actual experience of this was my 
lot last summer’ on two occasions. 
One was a trip across mountains into 
the inaccessible Nahanni country; the 
other was on a day on which—like 
many others—a start had been called 
for at the crack of dawn. 

At about five-thirty in the morning 


we crossed Great Slave Lake from 
Fort Resolution to Fort Rae, a lonely 
post on the north side of the lake for 
which this was the first official air- 
mail run. Here we were bombarded 
with questions as to when the next 
delivery would be, and what steps had 
been taken to make the post a regular 
port of call. From here we went up 
the Yellowknife River and back across 
the lake to Resolution. Great Slave 
Lake is three hundred miles long and 
in parts one hundred and sixty miles 
broad, and could thus easily contain 
Lake Erie. Immense seas develop 
here in a storm, but on this day its 
placid waters gleamed and smiled at 
us in the morning sunlight. Calling 
at Fitzgerald on the way south, that 
night found us back at railhead at 
Fort McMurray. This day’s jaunt, 
while representing only slightly over 
eight hundred miles of flying, would 
have involved in the old days an en- 
tire summer season’s journeying, 

During a few weeks in the far 
north, in the course of which I tray- 
eled some five thousand miles by air, 
my mealtimes were uncertain and my 
beds various, but whether they were 
at a mounted police post, a mission, a 
radio station, a trader’s shack, in 
camp, or in the plane itself, they were 
always delightful. 

Even now, in leisure moments, I see 
again those endless rivers sweeping 
ever northward, and hear again the 
steady drone of the old bus which 
took me “rolling down the river.” 


* * * 
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September 
Sea-scape 


LET Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall be the setting for 
an ocean-voyage-on- 
land. Come now, while 
the shore is at its best. 
Lie on the ocean deck 
and savor the salty tang 
of a sea warmed by the 
summer sun. Here is an 
informal atmosphere, 
inspired cuisine, unob-— 
trusive service .. . 
things that make a stay 
here something to an- 
ticipate—and remem- 
ber gratefully. 


There are all sorts of 
recreation facilities. 
Squash courts, a well- 
equipped gym, game- 
rooms. Riding on the 
beach, and a golf course 
a few minutes by motor. 


Play. Bask in the sun. 
Read . . . happy in the 
cheerful hospitality of 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Write for information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONT E- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC C€CiTY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


1931 


Gateway to 
THE 


YORKTOWN 
Sefquicentennial Celebration 


Norfolk, the largest city near 
Yorktown, is your logical Gate- 
way to the Celebration. In Norfolk 
you will find excellent hotel ac- 
sommodations at reasonable rates. 
Yorktown is only a few hours 
away by motor. Arrangements 
aave also been made for trans- 
portation by bus and steamer. In 
and around Norfolk you will find 
much of historic interest. Make 
NORFOLK your. headquarters. 
Any information you need to help 
olan your trip will gladly be fur- 
aished. For full particulars write 


TOURIST BUREAU 


>’ NORFOLK 
PORTSMOUTH 
aon CHAMBER. 


—in the roughest waters. This ap- 
palling nausea is unnecessary suf- 
fering. Mothersill’s prevents Travel 
Sickness on your journeys by Sea, 
Train, Auto, Car or Air. 3I 

75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 

The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 
Montreal 


SCANDINAVIA— RUSSIA 
Direct Passenger Service to 
COPENHAGEN, HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 
GDYNIA, DANZIG and STOCKHOLM 
Connecting to All Ports in the Baltic 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
Ideal Accommodations. Outside Rooms. One Class. 
LOWEST RATES 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc., 
5 5 Broadway, N. Y. C. Ney IG. Digby 4-6700 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand |! 


The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 

“NIAGARA” - - - = - Sept. 16; Nov. 11; Jan. 6 

“AORANGI” - ~~ - - = Oct. 14; Dec. 9; Feb. 3 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway. 
Can. Pac. Bidg., Mad. Ave., 44th St. N._Y., 
or to the Canadian Australasian ‘oyal Mail 
Line, 999 West Hastings St., Vancolver, B. 


HARRIS TWEED 


Made by villagers in the remote Islands of 
Said ana Sea (e lerraegd for its unique ap- 

earing qualities. IDEAL 
WEAR port THE OPEN AIR, holiday and 
travel. Made in a variety of shades, mostly 
from natural dyes. ‘atterns free. 


Donald Maclver - 15, eh Street 
_ STORNOWAY, Scotland 
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THE GAY CAPITAL 
OF URUGUAY 
(Continued from page 16) 


unconscious of anyone passing by. 

For a week, maybe, Juan will per- 
sist in his vigil. Then Juanita will 
smile. He will wish her a_ polite 
good evening. And then, perhaps, 
they will talk, softly, sibilantly, he 
from his indolent slouch, against a 
convenient lamp post, she through the 
plaster pillars of her balcony. 

Weeks will pass. Juanita will 
come down to her doorway. Juan 
will hold her hand, and will make 
gentle love to her in the most cares- 
sing language in the world. If her 
father or mother or any of her family 
pass in and out of the house they 
will be quite unconscious of the couple 
standing in the doorway. 

Months pass, and Juan’s parents, 
accompanied by Juan, arrive at 
Juanita’s house for the wisite oficial. 
The huge company of relatives and 
friends will sit round and drink mate 
out of silver spoons. And after this, 
Juan may visit the house openly; he 
will be the official novio of Juanita, 
and there will be no more dragooning. 
But he must never be left alone with 
her. Their visits to the movies or the 
Te Danzantes will be in company with 
one or more of Juanita’s relatives. 

That is the manner of Uruguay’s 
courting, the country that respects its 
women, and yet will amaze you by 
its lack of restraint. You, Miss Amer- 
ica, as you walk down Sarandi, must 
not be annoyed if a smiling Uru- 
guayan will greet you with an “Adids, 
chiquita!” It is merely admiration, 
openly expressed, instead of furtively 
screened by the conventions of Europe 
or the States. You, sir, must not 
mind if an elegant sefior smiles and 
stares at your fair companion, it is 
his way of complimenting your taste! 

And now, at last, having idled away 
days in the rose gardens of Carrasco, 
having lingered in the shadow of the 
cathedral, having made your excur- 
sions, by car, by bus, or by railway 
(of which it may surprise you to 
learn that Uruguay possesses fifteen 
hundred miles) into the peaceful 
countryside, or to the pleasure 
beaches of Piriapolis, of Maldonado 
or of Punta del Este, you leave Mon- 
tevideo. Your departure has been less 
easy than your arrival, for, if Monte- 
video welcomes the stranger, it is re- 
luctant to let him go, it binds him 
to it with yards of red, no, blue and 
white tape. 

But the formalities are got through, 
and the liner rounds the Cerro, be- 
side whose small fort picnic parties 
are basking in the sunshine, on whose 
golf course Pan-Americanism is flour- 
ishing, and whose tiny mount caused 
the Portuguese look-out on the Ma- 
gellanese expeditionary ship, in 1520, 
to exclaim “Monte vide eu!” thus nam- 
ing the city that was to grow be- 
hind it. 

The Muelle Maciel recedes . . . be- 
comes a faint white streak. Away on 
the horizon tower the spires and pin- 
nacles above the flat roofs of the city, 
the capital of the Republic Oriental, 
where ancient and modern, industry 
and idle pleasure meet romantically 
under the four blue and white stripes 
and the golden sun of the Uruguayan 
flag. 
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EMANCIPATION 


ILE DE FRANCE . 
Sept. 11, Oct. 2 


n/\\ 


IPPAVRST SSRs) je nie. 
Sept. 2, Sept. 19 


RAGING Ele) = 
Sept. 8, Sept. 26 


TAT AY ETE 2) 9. [ 
Sept. 10, Oct. 7 


clatter, 


DE GRASSE. .. 
Sept. 22, Oct. 24 


woken | 


ROCHAMBEAU . 
Sept. 28, Nov. 11 
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HE parting whistle blows. You’re mov- 

ing. Youscream good-byes, instructions. 
Noonehears. Noone cares. Everyone screams. 
Nobody hears anybody. Blurry people wave. 
Your innards vibrate. A victory-plume of tri- 
umphant white steam flies aloft into the In- 
dian-summer blue. By these signs you declare 
yourself free—emancipated! For, eleven steps 
from Pier 57 you landed in France. French 
Liners are France. 

For the next week’s-worth of your time 
(what is time, indeed?) you will do as you 
damn please net. You will sleep late, up to 
the eyes in the inexpressible comfort of a 
French Line cabin. You will eat when you 
like, where you like, what you like—and far, 
far better than that old palate ever dreamed: 
you will eat the magic of the hotels-de-luxe of 
France, for French Line chefs train there. 
You will relax as wholly as you would on the 
Biarritz plage—for the atmosphere ofa French 
Line sun-deck is the atmosphere of the smart 
beach-sands of France. Anon you will crook 
first a finger, then an elbow . . . for the vin- 
tages of France on board await your beck, 
your call, your most intelligent selection. 

From time to time diversions will divert 
you—appearing unhurried from nowhere to a 
schedule planned by the ship’s staff so skil- 
fully that you thought it was arranged im- 
promptu for yourhappinessalone. Agaydance. 
Or a brilliant concert, with the unusual artists 
performing who are forever crossing in French 
Liners. Perhaps only a spontaneous circle of 
laughter in a card-room, or the verandah of 
the smoke-room . . . nice people, amusing 
talk. Everywhere some member of the crew is 
just out of sight within instant call, todo your 
most fantastic bidding. French-Line-stew- 
ards-got-springs. 

What has it cost you—this emancipation 
from the devils of home-soil worry? There is 
no extra charge on French Liners for the ab- 
solute genius of the staff to make you enjoy 
the crossing more than you ever enjoyed an- 
other. Wise, smart travellers know this— 
which is why French Liners carried (ship-for- 
ship) for the last eighteen months, more 
first-class and cabin passengers from New 
York to Channel Ports than any other ships 
afloat. 

The first step toward emancipation is to 
call any authorized French Line agent, or the 
French Line, at 19 State Street, New York. 
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4 optional, 


Mh it A tobe ST 
Among the 
Mountain Peaks* 


Complete relief from Hay Fever 


Snugly tucked away among the peaks of the White Moun- 
tains seven miles from the Canadian Frontier, The Balsams 
enjoys all the scenic splendor of the Swiss Alps. 

A spacious, well appointed, fireproof and modern hotel, with 
accommodations for eight hundred, service of metropolitan standard, 
club-like in atmosphere, assuring individual attention to each guest. 
Cottages, housekeeping and non-housekeeping, with service and meals 


“y Rebuilt, eighteen-hole championship golf course, polo, tennis, riding, 
Wy fishing, swimming, boating, bowling, billiards, trap shooting, and archery. 
Competent instructors in all sports, Concert orchestra with noted soloists. 

Also dance orchestra, talking pictures, professional instructors in bridge, 


backgammon and dancing. 


Children have their own supervised playground, and our own farms 
and dairy assure only the best food. Dietitian for special dishes. 
Open June 15th until October 1lst—let us send you beautiful illustrated booklet 


FRANK: DOUDERA, President 


W. C. ENGLISH, Manager 


THE BALSAMS, DIXVILLE NOTCH, N. H. 


New York Booking Office: (Always Open) 


144 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 


CRUISES 


You will revel in the novelty and 
superb comfort of life on board 


the finest eruising liner in the 
world! A triumph of British ship- 
building, she is planned exclu. 
sively for luxury eruising and 
boasts countless details for your 


Comfort, Wonder and Delight, 
TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Sept. 11th, 21 days, 

Fare from 38gns. 
Oct, 9th, 22 days. 

Fare from 40gns. 
Dec, 18th, 19 days. 

Fare from 38pns. 


The 


Belvedere 
BALTIMORE 


and 


The Jefferson 
RICHMOND 


Two Famous Hotels 
in 

Two Historical Cities 
e 


THE CONSOLVO HOTELS 


Chateau Champlain 
Opposite Union Sta., 
QUEBEC 
New and Entirely Fireproof 
Very comfortable rooms, 
Delicious meals, — Rates moderate. 


BENNETT’S 
Travel Bureau 
580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
12 Offices thruout Europe 
Poaturing Conductod and Independent 


Trips to 
» Scandinavian Countries 


“ARANDOR 


CRUISING LINER 


Tel. Triangle 5-3261 


STAR” 


WORLD 


IN THE 


For full particulars apply to the 
h 


BLUE STAR LINE, 3, Lower 
Regent St., London, S. ceo IF 
(Gerrard 5671) Liverpool 10, 


Water Street and Principal Tour- 
ist Agencies, 


The Dodge Hotel 


NORTH CAPITOL AND E, STREETS,N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


Near the Capitol 
wer 

We offer you every facility for enjoy- 
ing a holiday in the National Capital, 
and for trips to Mt. Vernon, Arling- 
ton, Annapolis and Gettysburg. 

An established “No Tipping” 

policy throughout the hotel. 

WRITE FOR “A WEEK IN WASHINGTON” 


HOTEL GIBSON 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Middle West's Finest Hotel 
1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
Rates $3.00 and up 
C, C. Scutrrerer, Managing Director 


FEATURING SMALL PARTIES, ALL- 
Expense escorted Tours: ‘‘Around the 
World’, Cape to Cairo” ,““South Amer- 
ica’’,‘‘ The Mediterranean and Europe’. 


Send for booklets 


PATHFINDER TOURS, INC. 
1151 S. Broadway Los Angeles, Calif. 


CAPTURING ELEPHANTS 
(Continued from page 33) 


they feed him and give him water to 
drink. 

As time goes on the young captive 
ceases to be afraid; he loses his ag- 
gressiveness and mistrust. He now 
learns the meaning of certain words, 
and the orders given him by his mas- 
ter; he begins to understand what is 
expected of him, and knows that if he 
obeys all will be well for him. 

The preparation I have outlined fits 
the elephants to be obedient and use- 
ful beasts of burden. As workers in 
the forests of the Congo they are in- 
valuable. They shift timber with 
their trunks, and help in the rooting 
up and felling of large trees to which 
they are tied with ropes. Elephants 
are slow and ponderous, it is true; 
but they are the most docile and obe- 
dient of animals, and the cornak 
rarely has any trouble with them 
once they are trained. 


THE SCHOOL 
FOR TOREADORS 
(Continued from page 35) 


the advance of the furious animal and 
who is able with the help of the dis- 
colored shawl to avoid his horns by 
quickly jumping aside. 

Step by step the crowd follow the 
game.! They wave, they shout, they 
scream—it is an intoxicating mad- 
ness! All of a sudden a thousand 
deafening voices are raised in one 
prolonged shriek; from every bal- 
cony one can see little hands brand- 
ishing handkerchiefs, parasols, fans, 
and other garments; thousands of 
arms salute, thousands of kisses are 
thrown into the air; even the great 
bell of the village joins in the news. 
It is the signal that the man has con- 
quered the bull, and that if he had 
been armed with the famed stiletto, 
the animal would even now be at his 
feet. If the corrida were not a school, 
blood would now be flowing in the 
arena, the poor animal would lie on 
the ground, instead of going back with 
heavy and weary tread to the little 
temporary stable. 

Thus, from these “schools” come 
out week by week, month by month, 
year by year, the future professionals 
of the blood-stained arenas. It is use- 
less to think that Spain will ever re- 
nounce her corridas and _ toreadors. 
Even the Spanish Dictator, who tried 
to make of Spain a country of order 
and discipline, was not able to change 
the taste of the people. General 
Primo de Rivera knew well enough 
that he could not remain in power a 
day if he closed down the arenas. It 
follows that such “schools” of torea- 
dors continue to develop in prosperity, 
for they appeal to a real national sen- 
timent which cannot be forgotten. 
They are to the Spaniards what gym- 
nasiums were to the Romans and the 
Greeks, and what the great stadiums 
are to us. There the youth of the 
nation congregates, and there gets its 
training. There will be toreadors in 
Spain and “schools” of toreadors as 
long as Spain emdures. 
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He didn't 
‘count sheep | 
jumpinga — 
fence 
uest we have 


N° SIR! The 
in mind had his own cure 


for insomnia! He asked us to 
furnish a thermos bottle full 
of hot milk, so that he could 
have it by his bed, in case he 
woke up at night, take a drink 
...and then get to sleep again! 


Thermos bottles and hot milk © 
aren’t part of the standard / 
equipment of United Hotels... 
but we do have large, aity 
high-ceiling rooms, with a 
feeling of pleasant freedom... 
and the beds... well, if you've 
ever slept in one of our hotels 
you know how good they are! _ 
So there’s very rarely occasion | 
for insomnia at any of the 25. 
United Hotels listed below. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY'S only United ....The Roo: it 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin F in 
SBATTLE, WASH. iecisteniee ts ...- The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS.......+0s00000 The Bancroft 
NEWARK; Ni Jivee ose vioabies ee The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J.-e+eee The Alexander Hamilton 
TRENTON, Ni Jere cies cisidts euviald The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. sie e'e's/sieieisiv ae The Penn-Harris 
ALBANY, N. Y.-++-+- sveceleie giana The Ten Eyck 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. os+++seee++e+++ Lhe Onondaga 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. «...-++eeeeee000+ Lhe Seneca 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. +--+ ++0+ ++... The Niagara 
BRIE) |PA.\«/« « «72 eaesielesie stereos The Lawrence 
AKRON, OHIO.....eee+e505 s .- The Portage 
FLINT, BOICH. Sania vietsiel intone Rens ... The Durant 
KANSAS. CITY; MOs1o sipaleivie'snie sfsicts The President 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 2's civisvaniesisioes El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 2... sscsess The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ....+ The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. .2+eeeeeee ees The Roosevelt 
NEW: ORLEANS, LA. oa oe ewvence oe The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT. ..-+++0+002: The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. «..--ese0e00s The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. ......0.6+ The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.I.. The Constant Spring 
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pepe te aft ht ar 


$1 


a M. McBRIDE & CO., Publishers 


armehair argonaut of the seven ‘seas. 


NOW READY 


Ten sparkling titles in this series of new editions of the most popular 
travel books of the day are published this month. These books, with 
their predecessors, constitute the cream of books on far places. Like a 
magic carpet they will transport seek to the land of ous dr eams, Lee 


21. LONDON, PARIS AND ROME IN. 26. THE SPELL OF IRELAND, by 
SEVEN DAYS, by Arthur Milton. Archie Bell. 
An ingenious guide to the great European Few places in modern Europe have re- 
capitals with programs for. each day that tained their ancient beauty and charm 
are triumphs of selection. A new kid as Ireland has. Mr. Bell takes the reader 
of guide for “people in a hurry.” With through countryside, village and city, 
street maps. y meeting the people and _ visiting lakes 
and rivers, castles and abbeys famous i 
22. ON MEDITERRANEAN SHORES, by Wee tehd sea ef 
Aa ied : 27. TWO VAGABONDS IN SPAIN, by 
The author of Napoleon and Bismarck : 
: i : Jan and Cora Gordon. 
writes of his travels through the Medi- or oR en TNE Devt edu anitinag cof it an 
terranean. Setting out from Genoa, the (OSES SE a ier ied raga eda 
; i Sak ; Mee tists, each blessed with a sense of humor, 
author carries the reader through Sicily, c Pee me i 
: us i in out-of-the-way parts of Spain. A book 
Greece, Constantinople and Asia Minor, PTR ECR ietiathment andiwhichivesce 
Palestine, Egypt and North Africa. ull of entertainment and which gives en- 
age lightening glimpses of Spanish places 
23. MEET THE GERMANS, by Henry and people. 
Albert Phillips. 28. AS IT IS IN ENGLAND, by Albert 
Here is modern Germany set against the B. Osborne. 
background of the Germany of ‘song, A book which portrays with unusual 
legend and history, and its people at charm those places that give England 
work and play. her greatest individuality—the luxuriant 
countryside with its picturesque villages, 
24. THE ROMANTIC EAST, by Sydney castles, cathedrals, abbeys and peaceful 
Fee f Agi 1d 1 landscapes. 
gorgeous panorama of Asia, old and - , 17 1 
new, by a writer who knows it inti- 29. bay le OF EUROPE, by 
mately. India, Siam, Indo-China, ‘China f el ee oe 4, 0 
and Japan present a fascinating kaleido- a ia aes of cities wire have 
scope of strange places and the glamor ee iis 
pu Omnnnehne “civilizations. Ragusa, Hildesheim, Rothenburg, Bus- 
25. RAMBLES IN OLD LONDON, by saco, and many others. 
George Byron Gordon. 30. TOGETHER, by Norman Douglas. 
The Mother of Cities is presented) in a The record of a summer spent in an 
masterly way by a writer who has long Alpine village, wandering about, chat- 
been a student of historical London. ting with the inhabitants and savoring 
Cathedrals and churches, monuments, the scenery. Pointed and charmingly 
taverns, and the scenes of great histori¢ sul rtle, “Together” has all the flavor 
events in vivid panorama. dud in every book by Mr. Douglas. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED .- 
1. THE CALL OF ENGLAND, by, H. V. 11. SPANISH TOWNS AND PEOPLE, 
Morton. by Robert Medill McBride. 
2. WHEN YOU GO TO LONDON, by 12. COME WITH ME THROUGH 
H. V. Morton. ITALY, by Frank Schoonmaker, 
3. HERE’S IRELAND, by Harold 13. PLANNING A TRIP ABROAD, by 
Speakman. Edward Hungerford. 
14, THROUGH EUROPE ON TWO 
4. FRANCE FROM SEA TO SEA, by. 2 ; 
Arthur, Stanley Riggs. ,, perc A DAY, by Frank Schoon- 
5. COME WITH ME THROUGH ene - 
; 15. FINDING THE WORTH WHILE 
. Fat a hhdon peas a ' IN EUROPE, by Albert B. Osborne. 
° “ 16. TOWN F DESTINY, by Hilaire 
GUIDE BOOKS, by Basil Woon. Tey Do eae 
7 RIVIERA TOWNS, by Herbert 17, BAGHDAD AND POINTS EAST, by 
Adams Gibbons. Robert J. Casey. 
8. ALONG THE PYRENEES, by Paul 18. IN COLDEST AFRICA, by Carveth 
Wilstach. : Wells. 
9. ISLANDS OF THE MEDITERRA- 19. THE OUT TRAIL, by Mary Roberts 
NEAN, by Paul Wilstach. Rinehart. 
10. SEA AND SARDINIA, by D. H. 20. UNDER THE SKY IN CALIFORNIA, 


Lawrence. 


by Charles Francis Saunders. 


Full library size, 5% by 8% inches, rich cloth binding, gold stampe xd. Printed on 
fine antique paper, with end sheets which carry from 4 to 8 full-size illustrations. 


In their original edition these books sold at from $2 to $6. Now you may 
have them in this fine new edition printed from the original plates at 


At all booksellers or direct from the publishers. 
If more convenient order by number. 


4 West Sixteenth St., New York 


chen Your Clowns Cople he 


Don’t Rasp Your Throat 
With Harsh 


lrritants 


“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead”’ 


What effect have harsh irritants present in all 
raw tobaccos upon the throat? A famous author- 
ity, retained by us to study throat irritation says: 


“The tissues above and below the vocal 
chords and the vocal chords themselves may 
become acutely or chronically congested 
as a result of the inhalation of irritating 
fumes in the case of chemists for example.” 


LUCKY STRIKE’S exclusive ‘‘TOASTING”’ Process 
expels certain harsh irritants present in all raw 
tobaccos. We sell these expelled irritants to manu= 
facturers of chemical compounds. They are not 
present in your LUCKY STRIKE. So Consider your 
Adam's Apple =that is your larynx = your voice 
box=—it contains your vocal chords. Don’t rasp 
your throat with harsh irritants. Be careful in your 
choice of cigarettes. Reach for a LUCKY instead. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TUNE IN— 
The Lucky 
Strike Dance 
Orchestra, 
every Tuesday, 
Thursday and 
Saturday eve- 
ning over 
N. B.C. net- 
works, 


